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Editor's Table. 


Mr. C. F. Muth says that the post- 
master at Cincinnati has refused to re- 
ceive queens in the mails. He should 
be better posted on the rulings of the 
Department, and is referred to page 45 
of the Official Postal Guide for Febru- 
ary, 1880. 








« We notice an interesting article 
on bee-keeping in New York City, in 
some of the daily papers. It refers ina 
very complimentary manner to Mr. A. 
J. King’s apiary there, and reports an 
‘** interview” made by a reporter or cor- 
respondent with Mr. King. 





‘*The Adulterations of Food; What 
We Eat and What We Should Eat,” is 
the title of a new work just issued in 
this city. It contains 200 pages, and its 
perusal will perfectly astonish the 
reader, who, no matter how much he 
may have thought of the adulterations 
going on, would hardly be prepared for 
such wholesale fraud as is now afflicting 
the country. Almost everything con- 
sumed in the family is so adulterated 
that it is hard to find a genuine and 
pure article. <A stringent law against 
adulteration is necessary, and we be- 
lieve this book will do much to work up 
a strong feeling in favor of its enact- 
ment at the next meeting of Congress. 

The price of the work is 60 cents in 
paper covers, and $1 bound in cloth. It 
is beautifully printed,and should be in 
every family in the country. We shall 
add it to our list of books, and can supply 
it at the publisher’s prices, postpaid. 











Diploma from Italy. 





A few days since we received a pack- 
age from Italy, consisting of an exceed- 
ingly ornamental Diplomaof Honorary 
Membership, and a Letter from Count 
Barbo, President of the Italian Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Not being famil- 
iar with the Italian language, Mr. Chas. 
Dadant has kindly translated them for 
us. The following is the letter of the 
President, Count Barbo: 


Milan, Italy, March 27, 1880. 
MostT ILLUSTRIOUS SIGNIOR : 

I have the honor of informing you 
that, at the general meeting which took 
place on the 13th of January, 1880, your 
Signiory was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Central Association for 
the Encouragement of Bee Culture in 
~~: 

I hope that such an honor will prove 
to your Signiory to be a testimony of 
gratitude from the Italian bee-keepers 
for the eminent services rendered to 
their noble sss" by your Signiory. 

We hope you will deign to keep us in- 
formed as to the improvements in bee 
culture in your country.. 

I subscribe myself, with all respect, 

Yours, very obediently, 
GAETANO BARBO, President. 


The Hororary Membership Diploma, 
when translated, reads thus: 


Central Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Bee-Culture in Italy: 


DIPLOMA OF HONORARY MEMBER. 


Hon. Thomas G. Newman, of Chicago, 
Illinois, (United States of America) was 
elected on the 1st of March, according 
to article IX. of the statutes of the So- 
ciety. Milan, from the office of the So- 
ciety, March 1, 1880. 

G. BARBO. Pres’t. 

A. VISCONTI DE SALICETO, Sec. 


To say that we appreciate this great 
honor, but feebly expresses our feelings. 
We are exceedingly gratified to know 
that our feeble efforts in the cause of 
progressive apiculture have been pro- 
nounced worthy of this distinguished 
mark of approval. Wecan only assure 
the ‘*Central Society for the Encour- 
agement of Bee-Keeping in Italy,” that 
_ we shall diligently continue our work 
in the cause, and strive to merit our 
membership in their honorable Society. 








Bright Yellow Foundation.—A corre- 
spondent asks: ‘“‘Is the darker shades 
of beeswax as well for foundation when 
used in the brood chamber ?” 

The bees prefer it, and will work 
much sooner on the darkish yellow foun 
dation than on the very bright, and prob 
ably this is the reason: The bright yel- 
low wax is generally melted and strained 
more and loses some of its ‘‘ aromatic” 
qualities which are more acceptable to 
the bees than brightness of color, for 
they can the more readily manipulate it. 
It is not nearly as brittle as the lighter 
shades. For comb honey, the light 
color is indispensable, and when rearing 
fancy stock the lightest colored comb 
will produce the brightest yellow bees. 





Correction.—Mr. C. F. Muth desires 
to make the following correction in the 
report of the Lexington, Ky., Conven- 
tion, published last month. He says: 


On page 284, in answer to a question con- 
cerning a fertile worker, the Secretary 
made me say that the best way to get rid 
of it is to “ pick it out.” Ihave never seen 
one, and do not believe that any one else 
has. If something of that sort was said it 
was not by me. I said ‘‘ the best way to get 
rid of a fertile worker is to introduce 2 or 3 
combs with hatching brood from a strong 
colony, with all the adhering bees; when 
they will readily accept a queen or a queen 
cell, and nothing is seen of the fertile worker 
any more.” 

In regard to introducing 
that they could be introduced successfully 
in various ways. In former years I intro- 
duced them with peppermint or nutmeg, fla- 
— alike the queen and colony, but the 
way I now practiced was to leave the new 
queen caged between 2 brood combs for 24 
hours, and no longer. Then puta piece of 
honey from the same hive in place of the 
cork, and leave it to the bees to liberate the 
queen. No queen-cells being in progress 
yet, nor any excitement (which may be 
caused by being opened) about the hive, the 
queen is liberated and commences to lay 
eggs a few hours afterwards. 


«=A farmer in Bangor, Me., notic- 
ing that wheat was being picked from 
the heads of standing grain, and find- 
ing flocks of yellow birds flying about, 
shot some of them. On opening their 
crops he found only 3 grains of wheat, 
and, by actual count, 350 weevils. It is 
better that farmers know whether they 
kill friends or foes. 


ueens, I said 




















The Cyprian and “Holy” Bees. 





On May 27, Mr. D. A. Jones arrived 
in England with 150 pure Cyprian 
queens, as well as some from Palestine. 
He left England on the 5th of last 
month, and while we are writing this 
he is on the ocean with his choice 
freight. 

The British Bee Journal of June, re- 
marks as follows concerning Mr. Jones 
enterprise : 


‘*Mr. Benton at Larnica is actively 
employed in raising Cyprian queens for 
shipment to us, en route to America; 
and, having ‘ flown’ and repacked them, 
we shall send them forward minus such 
as may from time to time be ordered 
for England and the European conti- 
nent.... 

‘The enormous expenditure which 
he has incurred, to say nothing of the 
personal suffering he has borne, fully 
evidenced by his altered appearance 
since we last saw him, but from which, 
thanks to an ‘iron’ constitution, he is 
rapidly recovering, will probably ren- 
der his enterprise profitless to him in a 
agree sense foralong time to come, 

ut to him will belong all the honor due 
to such unexampled skill and personal 
pluck. To such a man the idea of fail- 
ure never once occurred ; he determined 
to do what many others have tried to 
do, and pronounced a comparatively 
hopeless task, and he has fulfilled his 
self-imposed mission to the letter... . 

‘** Weshall have the honor of breeding 
from the first ‘Holy Bees’ that have 
ever reached our shores. Mr. Benton, 
we are glad to say, is quite well, and as 
happy and busy as a bee among newly 
blown flowers, and we hope to hear of 
his continued success... . . 

‘*On the afternoon of the 28th ult., 
these bees were allowed their first flight 
in England, and, whatever doubt had 
existed as to their true nature, through 
our never having seen the pure natives, 
was at once dispelled. Though imported 
without a vestige of comb (except in 
six of the cages), the bees on being lib- 
erated were in a few minutes thick upon 
the flowers, the hairy emigrants from 
Jaffa and Beyrout being particularly 
interesting from their darting move- 
ments. The extreme beauty of the 
Cyprians is undeniable, and they will 
doubtless prove a most valuable acqui- 
sition.” 


Just before closing the forms for this 
number of the BEE JOURNAL, we have 
received a letter from Mr. D. A. Jones, 





who has now safely arrived at his home 
in Beeton, Canada, with his choice and 
valuable stock of queens. The follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Jones’ letter will 
be read with interest : 


* Beeton, Ontario, June 18, 1880. 

“DEAR Mr. NEWMAN: I have just re- 
turned to ¥ home with my choice queens, 
and have them safely introduced, and as 
soon as they commence to lay 1 will fill or- 
ders for them. Many have inquired as to 
prices, and 1 may be pardoned for here stat- 
ing that I cannot afford to dispose of the 
Cyprian queens for less than from $10 to 
$15, according to quality—some are much 
finer than others. Iexpect others soon to 
follow, and I shall sell them for just as low 
prices as will cover the cost, after deduct- 
ing for those that die on the long and tedi- 
ous journey. I shall promptly fill all or- 
ders sent through you. I shall also send a 
sample of bees, drones, etc., for your Mu- 
seum. My bees are carrying in about $200 
worth of honey daily, and prospects for a 
large honey crop are very good. I have 
just heard that some are now pretending 
to sell queens from Cyprus and Palestine of 
my importation. I wish to say that I have 
only authorized the editors of the various 
bee papers to take orders_for queens of my 
importation, and should I conclude to au- 
thorize any others I will so announce it in 
the journals, so that there is no necessity 
of any one being imposed upon. 

D. A. JONES. 


As the editor of the BEE JoURNALis 
now entirely out of the ‘‘ bee supply” 
trade, we have turned the queen busi- 
ness with all the supply trade over to 
our son, Alfred Hl. Newman, and all 
orders entrusted to him for queens of 
Mr. Jones’ importation will receive as 
prompt and careful attention as they 
would, had they been sent to us. We 
mention this only because of Mr. Jones’ 
reference to us in the foregoing letter. 
We shall be pleased to receive the sam- 
ples of bees and drones for our Museum, 
so kindly promised by Mr. Jones. 





g= Bees, trees, fruits and flowers are 
natural associates; and every apiarist 
should cultivate them. 





> We learn that the libel suit of N. 
C. Mitchell against the Indiana Farmer 
is **‘ continued,” and in all probability 
will not be ‘“‘called” again. Mr. Mitch- 
ell was not in the city at the time, and 
it is likely knew nothing of the matter. 
His agents evidently commenced the 
** suit’ to help their work. 














New Inventions in England. 





Just as the JOURNAL is ready to be 
printed, Mr. D. A. Jones has sent us a 
sample of the Abbott foundation, made 
on a board 1-16 of an inch thick, for ex- 
tracting ; and, also, a sample of Mr. F. 
Cheshire’s wires to prevent the comb 
from sagging. We have placed the wood 
foundation in a strong colony, and will 
report in our next. Mr. Jones, in his 
accompanying letter, says: 


I wish to call the attention of American 
bee-keepers to two inventions which I deem 
of considerable importance. Mr. C. N. Ab- 
bott, editor of the British Bee Journal, has 
made comb foundation on wood a success. 
He made his own machine, and 1 saw his 
frames (Langstroth size) filled with his 
wood foundation, all drawn out in splendid 
shape; no warping, sagging nor breaking 
down, and you could not have nicer combs, 
with brood in all stages, from the egg to the 
hatching bees. He kindly gave me a few 
samples, and 1 send you one of Langstroth 
size. It is necessary to put them close un- 
til the bees get started, then push them the 
usual distance apart ; if so put at first, they 
may build pieces between them. 


The day I left London, Mr. Cheshire ex- 
plained to me a very simple and easy 
method of putting comb foundation in 
frames, and prevent it from sagging. The 
bottom of the wire must be bent to fit the 
depth of the frame, the same as the top. 
Cut a board that will just fit into the inside 
of the frame, and just thick enough, so that 
the foundation will rest in the center, drop 
in the foundation the full size; hook the 
wire over the top and bottom bars, then 
press it with your hand to push the pins 
through the wax; put the frames, thus pre- 
pared about 3 inches apart, say 5 to a Lang- 
stroth hive; it can be done very quickly. 
Mr. Cheshire put in one in 5 seconds, and I 
tried my best to shake or jerk it out, but I 
could not; I could scarcely believe it, even 
after I saw it. One set of wires will last a 
lifetime. The way to make them is to cut 
several creases in a board with a saw 4 
inch deep, for the long wires; cut cross 
creases for the pins ; the creases hold them 
in the places while soldering, which is done 
as fast as you can touch them; bore holes 
through a board, the right distance apart, to 
let the pins go through ; place the wire on 
the board by pushing the pins through, and 
cut them off close to the board. Thatis a 
guide to make them all of one length. In 
12 hours after they are put in the bees will 
fasten the combs all around, and have the 
cells drawn out, so that no sagging or warp- 
ing will occur. They can be removed and 
used again for others; the wires form a 
complete ladder for the bees. This beats 
wires in the foundation, and one can put 
it in, inhalfthe time. 1 have received many 
valuable hints, and I will give them to the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL as fast asI 
ean find time to do so. 





Seasonable Hints. 





A writer in the Rural New- Yorker has 
given the following appropriate hints : 


The first and great care of the apia- 
rist should be to see that each colony 
is provided with a laying prolific queen. 
An old queen, or one that, for any rea- 
son, has become less vital and has de- 
teriorated in her laying propensity, 
should never be tolerated. In the honey 
season, when the workers live but afew 
weeks before they wear out, it is of im- 
portance that the colonies should be re- 
enforced with a constant and copious 
supply of young bees. Where such re- 
enforcement is lacking there will be a 
corresponding deficiency in the store 
of surplus honey, as well as in swarms. 
It is well to keep afew queens on hand 
in nuclei, so that if any accident should 
happen to a laying queen, a new one 
can be substituted without delay. 
Should a queen be killed by accident 
and a new one not be introduced, the 
workers will go to work and rear a 
queen from a worker egg, or young 
larva; but this process takes 16 days, 
and 5 or 6 days more elapse before the 
young ueen is fertilized and begins 
aying; hence 3 weeks, in all, are lost. 
A prolific queen is estimated to lay over 
2,000 eggs a day when at her best. The 
total loss of bees to the colony would, 
therefore, be nearly 50,000 by a three 
week’s absence of a queen. Those who 
take no warning from these figures do 
not deserve to succeed in apiculture. 

Having prolific queens in the colo- 
nies, it next becomes important to see 
that there is room for them to lay. When 
honey is plentiful the bees will store 
rapidly; use the extractor freely, there- 
fore, and let no more honey be stored in 
the brood nest than necessary. This 
extracted honey can be stored in bar- 
rels, if the quantity is large, and 
shipped to commission men; but it is 
much preferable to endeavor to develop 
a home market for the article, and there 
sell it at retail. To this end, put it up 
in as attractive a form as possible. 

Keep, also, a watchful eye on the sec- 
tions for storing surplus honey. The 
queen should never be allowed to lay 
eggs in these; but if there is sufficient 
room for her in the brood nest, there is 
but little danger that she will enter the 
upper story for the purpose of laying. 

te Mr. L. J. Diehl has sent us one of 
his block queen cages, which fully com- 


plies with the postal law. It is good 
and strong. 

















Married and Settled in Life. 


On a bright morning in May, when 
that cheerful and fragrant month was 
but six days old, the junior member of 
our tirm betook himself to the State of 
Iowa, and entered into a life partner- 
ship with the accomplished daughter of 
the Hon. Henry Rickel, of Cedar Rap- 
ids. On ‘their wedding flight” they 
hied away to Minnesota and the north- 
ern regions; thence, by the way of Wis- 
consin and the lakes, they returned, to 
enter in earnest upon the realities of life. 

From the many complimentary notices 
by the press, we extract the following : 


“The residence of the Hon. Henry Rickel was 
brilliantly illuminated, and a large and fashionable 
assemblage gathered to witness the marriage of one 
of our most accomplished young ladies, Miss Lilian 
M. Rickel to Mr. Alfred H. Newman, of Chicago. The 
bride is well and favorably known in Cedar Rapids 
for her ne qoomiy and lovable traits of charac- 
ter. She has the friendship and esteem of all 
with whom she is acquainted. The groom is 
the son of our former worthy townsman, Mr. 
T. G. Newman, founder of the Daily Repub- 
lican, and latterly proprietor and editor of the 
Standard. Al. has been the genial manager of the 
latter paper until the change in ownership, and is 
widely known to the citizens of Cedar Rapids as one 
of the — best of boys. The union is a most fitting 
one, and the star of good omen has shined upon 
their nuptials, ever to brighten the pathway of their 
lives.”’—Cedar Rapids Standard. 


“The groom is a son of Mr. T.G. Newman, well 
known to our citizens. He grew up in our midst from 
boyhood to manhood, and was ever among our best 
boys and most energetic, industrious and capable 
young men. Leaving this city he went to Chicago, 
where he has since been connected with his father 
in the —— of the BEE JOURNAL. The bride 
is the daughter of the Hon. Henry Rickel. She 
is highly esteemed by all who know her, a lady of 
culture and refinement, and those who know her 
best think Mr. Newman a highly favored person in 
securing so grand a prize.”—Cedar Rapids Times. 


Among the bee papers the following 
very friendly items have appeared : 


“ We notice by the Cedar Rapids Daily Republican 
the marriage of Mr. A. H. Newman, business man- 
ager of the AMERICAN BEE JoU RNAL, and son of 
the editor. Muay God bless the young people, and 
may their ways through life be pleasantness and all 
their paths be peace.”—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


“We understand that A. H. Newman, of Chicago, 
was married to Miss Lillian M. Rickel on May 6. The 
wedding was a brilliant affair, and was enjoyed by a 
large number of invited guests. Mr. Newman is son 
of Thos. G. Newman, and the two gentlemen are 
proprietors of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. The 
happy pair have our congratulations, and we trust 
that their honey moon yA never waz dull, nor the 
new-man become old,or his shadow grow less.” 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 


“ MARRIED, on May 6, Mr. A. H. Newman, of Chi- 

cago, to Miss Lilian M. Rickel, of Cedar Rapids. We 
havea very pleasant recollection of young Mr. New- 
man, at the National Convention in C hicago. We 
understand the happy i were fairly “loaded 
down” with elegant and expensive presents from 
parents and friends, all of which and much more we 
believe them to be worthy of. We suppose Mr. New- 
man will still continue, with his father, the publica- 
tion of the old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
wish both it and them abundant success for the fu- 
ture.—Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. 


Many thanks, friends, for your gen- 
erous wishes and kind words. Bro. 
King’s thoughts revert at once to 


| 
| 








the practical work, the future of the 
young people. This opens up another 
very important question, and, as it is 
one that interests our readers, we may 
be pardoned for referring to it here. 

For some years past our “son” has 
devoted himself untiringly to the man- 
agement of the bee-keepers’ supply de- 
partment of the business; and he has 
attended to it so promptly and faith- 
fully in all its details (as our many pat- 
rons well know), that we have long felt 
that it was in a peculiar manner a busi- 
ness of his own—one for which he was 
eminently fitted, and one, also, to which 
he was fully entitled. Now, therefore, 
as he has become the head of a family, 
we deem it but “just and right” to 
wholly give up the business of ‘ bee- 
keepers’ supplies” to him. 

The BEE JoURNAL has so far en- 
grossed our time and attention, that we 
have scarcely known what was going 
on in the department presided over by 
our son, who has been promptly answer- 
ing thousands of letters and filling tens 
of thousands of orders for goods in that 
department, until he has become quite 
familiar to our patrons. 

Those who have heretofore been deal- 
ing with the firm, are cordially invited 
to continue their patronage to the son; 
in doing so, they will only be continu- 
ing the pleasant relations of the past, 
under his individual name. At the 
same time they will be giving their pat- 
ronage to a steady and industrious 
young man, whose business qualities, 
integrity and conscientiousness are un- 
questionable, and who has ample capi- 
tal to carry it on extensively. 


In another column will be founda no- 
tice of the dissolution of the late firm 
and the division of the business into two 
separate and distinct parts—publishing 
the BEE JOURNAL and books and pam- 
phlets on bee culture remaining with us, 
and the bee-keepers’ supply department 
going to our son—Alfred H. Newman. 

As heretofore, our energies will be 
devoted to the BEE JOURNAL, and the 
development of the scientific and practi- 
cal management of the apiary. 











The Dunham Comb Foundation. 





This style of comb foundation is so 
decidedly taking the lead that al- 
most all the prominent manufacturers 
have been obliged to get that kind of a 


machine to satisfy the demand. When, | 


thinking of our experience with it, we 
cannot wonder at this very decided 
preference. The following from the 
Bee- Keepers’ Magazine expresses our 
views exactly, and we will give it to our 
readers : 


will detract one iota from the true merit 
of any of the different styles or makes 
of foundation, I will observe that this 
season I have put in over 100 Langstroth 
frames, filled to within an inch ora half- 
inch of the bottom bar with the Dun- 
ham Foundation, and I have yet to see 
the first signs of sagging. I fully be- 
lieve, with the use of this foundation 
all the fuss and bother of wiring can be 
dispensed with. Another great advan- 
tage it has over many other makes is its 
high side walls. The amount of wax 
forming the base of the cell walls is suf- 
ficient to enable the bees to complete 
the whole cell without any extra addi- 
tion. In numerous instances, within 24 
hours after the introduction of the card, 
it has been worked out and filled with 
eggs. When we consider the great 
start it gives a — of bees—the 
certainty of having all nice, straight 
worker combs—the ease of controlling 
the number of drones, who will say bee- 
keeping is not being reduced to a sci- 
ence that is making most prodigious 
strides ?” 





{We notice by the Swiss bee-paper, 
Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, that the Dunham 
comb foundation is being introduced 
into that country, and is very favorably 
received. 





ee 


«The premium list of the Caledo- 
nian Apiarian Society is received. The 
seventh show of honey, hives and bees 
will be held at Kelso, Scotland, July 
27-30, 1880. The Society offers 34 prizes, 
consisting of cash, medals, etc., and, 
under the management of its energetic 
Secretary, R. J. Bennett, Esq of Glas- 
gow, it will be very successful. Being an 
‘* honorary member ” of this society, we 
hope it will have a prosperous show. 


| apy? 
| ary.” 
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Ants.—Mr. W. W. Burnet has an ar- 
ticle on page 331 of this JOURNAL en- 
titled ‘‘ Ants Troublesome in the Api- 
As this article refers to Prof. 
Cook, we sent him a proof-sheet of it, 
and have received the following com- 
ments, which would haveappeared with 
that article butit was printed before we 
heard from Prof. Cook, who remarks as 
follows : 

Our friend Burnet is a veritable 
‘** Mark Tapley,” and can be very jolly 
under difficulties. I have never known 


4 ae | ants to be injurious to bees, though each 
‘** Without wishing to say a word that | 


season they put in an appearance. 

The Paris green used could not have 
been genuine. Much of this article is 
so diluted that it has little or no virtue. 
A neighbor told me a few days since 
that it would not kill the potato beetle. 

Mr. Burnet might set his nuclei all on 
a bench whose legs should rest in basins 
containing carbolic acid. This evapor- 
ates slowly, and is so obnoxious that it 
repels all insects. Will Mr. B. tryitand 
report. A. J. COOK. 

British Apiarists.—At the meeting of 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association 
on May 12,it was arranged that Mr. 
Cheshire should represent the Associa- 
tion at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show at Carlisle in July next, Mr. J. 
Lee, Jr., acting as expert. Mr. Cheshire 
presented to the Association a frame 
hive specially constructed for traveling, 
to be used in explaining the manage- 
ment of movable comb hives at manip- 
ulations in the Association’s tents. It 
was stated that Mr. Carr had consented 
to lecture for the Association in Ire- 
land, Mr. Abbott acting as manipula- 
tor. The Judges were selected for the 
coming show at South Kensington, and 
arrangements were made for lecturing 
at the same time and place in the bee 
tent. 








In Mr. H. H. Flick’s pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1878, a copy of which is in our 
desk, we find that he was then recom- 
mending ‘‘small sections” for comb 
honey, chaff packing for winter prepar- 
tion, and various other things which are 
now considered new and progressive. Mr. 
Flick seems to be entitled to the credit 
of priority on many points. 




















Weevil.—R. R. Stukesberry, Clinton, 
Ind., sends us one of these, which he | 
found working on an apple tree, where | 


the young growth starts, and 
‘‘what is it;” they cut it off entirely? 
We sent it to Prof. Cook, and the fol- 
lowing is his reply: 


These beetles are the New York wee- 
vils (Ithycerus noveboracensis—F orester). 
{ have received several of them, and 
described them in State papers. Their 
lengthened snout shows them to belong 
to the curculionide or weevil family. 
This species was named by Forester 
nove-boracensis, or New York Weevil, 
doubtless because he received it from 
New York. It is, however, widely dis- 
tributed throughout the northern 
United States. It is about 15 milime- 
ters long (6-10 of an inch) to tip of its 
snout. It is gray in color, lined above 
with dashes of white and dots of black. 
Though resembling the curculio, seem- 
ing somewhat like a large edition of 
the *‘ Little Turk ;”’ it differs in having 
straight, not elbowed, antenne. It does 
not go through its early stages in the 
earth, but is a borer in the hickory, oak 
and other forest trees. 

The evil it does by girdling and thus 
destroying the twigs of the apple and 
other fruit trees is sometimes ver 
great, and when numerous it is a seri- 
ous pest. The only remedy I can sug- 
gest is that used in capturing the cur- 


culio—the sheet and the mallet. Their 
habit of ee and feigning death 
when frightened or disturbed makes 


this equally effective in capturing these 
larger pests. 

Please send me 15 or 20 of these fel- 
lows. A. J. Cook. 





Bees in Kansas.—The first quarterly 
report for 1880 of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, has the following 
regarding apiculture in that State: 


Seventy-five per cent. of the number 
of stands of bees in the State are in the 
19 counties nearest the Missouri line. 
The reports from these counties are 
unanimous that apiculture is profitable 
when it is made a specialty and the 
proper timeand attention are paid to it ; 
otherwise it is not. This industry is not 
profitable in the western counties, the 
absence of timber and a I ge | 
flowers and grasses being the chie 
cause. 





«> Italian breeders of bees are pro- 
curing the Cyprians to breed from. This 
is a confession that they are superior. 


asks | 


| 





Importance of the Bee to the Ancients. 


From an essay read before the Lin- 
nean Society of New York, by Wm. C. 
Wyckoff, in January last, we extract 
the following : 


Of the insect tribes the most directly 
useful to man have been the producers 
of honey, silk and cochineal. The im- 
yortance of the bee to the ancients will 

e realized when we consider that they 
had to rely on honey alone for the means 
of sweetening food. Plato and Sopho- 
cles were honored by being called re- 
spectively the ‘‘ Athenian Bee” and the 
‘** Attic Bee,” in allusion to the dulcet 
style of their writings. The great at- 
traction of the land which the chil- 
dren of Israel struggled so hard to at- 
tain, was due to its reputation of flow- 
ing with milk and honey. In the para- 
dise imagined by Lucian, honey spouted 
from some of the fountains. Sugar was 
then little known, except as one of the 
rare and curious things from the far 
east, and Strabo probably refers to it in 
a description of certain stones that had 
the color of frankincese, and a sweet- 
ness greater than that of figs or honey ; 
they were obtained in India. Pliny is 
more precise; he says: *“‘ Arabia pro- 
duces sugar, but that of India is pref- 
erable. It is a kind of honey, collected 
within reeds—a gum, almost white, 
brittle to the teeth, the largest (pieces) 
of the size of a hazel-nut, used only in 
medicine.” 

Let us imagine, for a moment, that 
sugar should become equally rare at the 
present time. Would not the sweetness 
of life seem to have departed? In the 
regions beyond the Ister, according to 
the story told to Herodotus, the land 
was so completely possessed by bees 
that travel was impeded. But even if fa- 
vored with such a source of supply we 
would find the Tracian honey a poor 
substitute for the $80,000,000 worth of 
sugar now annually imported into the 
United States. 





tt Mr. G. M. Doolittle in a letter re- 
marks as follows: ‘‘ That I believe in 
practicing what I preach you may know, 
as I have received 503 subscribers for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. This is 
just 19 more than I have received forall 
the other bee papers combined.” This 
is a good showing when it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Doolittle advertises all 
the bee papers side by side at club rates, 
and is very flattering for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 











Extracted vs. Comb Honey. 


The following sensible article we 
found in the Indiana Farmer. It will 
answer many inquiries sent also to us: 


Several correspondents have asked 
‘* What kind of honey pays the best, ex- 
tracted or comb honey?” Another, 
‘* How much more extracted than comb 
honey can be produced per colony, the 
conditions being the same ?”’ And an- 
other asks, ‘‘ Willit pay to use an extrac- 
tor, and sell honey for 10 cents per lb., 
when it will bring 20 cents per lb. 
in the comb?’ We can only answer 
these questions in a general way. So 
much depends on conditions and Cir- 
cumstances, that the producer only can 
answer satisfactorily to himself. 

As to which kind will pay the best, 
depends on how it is to be sold, whole- 
sale or retail, distance to market, etc. 
As a general thing the difference in 

rices between extracted and comb 
10ney ranges froin 5 to 8 cents per lb. 
You can probably produce 4 more of 
good, well ripened, extracted honey, 
and where you have a good home mar- 
ket at retail, extracted honey will bring 
within a few cents of as much per lb. 
as comb honey. 

We would advise all to produce both 
kinds at first; develop your home mar- 
ket as much as possible, then produce 
the kind that your market demands, 
deciding for yourself which will pay 
you best. In producing extracted 
honey, great caution is however re- 
quired to be used in not extracting un- 
ripe honey, and in extracting so much 
as torob the bees of the necessary stores. 
Some bee-keepers practice extracting 
the honey as fast as it is gathered, but 
honey in this condition lacks the fine 
flavor that belongs to a good article of 
extracted honey, and is liable to ferment 
and sour. 

The nectar gathered from the flowers 
cannot be called honey until the evap- 
oration and ripening process has so far 
gone on that the bees have commenced 
capping it over. None but a thoroughly 
good article should be produced or 
placed on the market,as the price will de- 
pend on the quality you offer. A good 
article of extracted honey has excellent 
qualities, which, when well known, will 
commend it to all consumers. You 
should only produce extracted honey 
that is equal in every respect to the very 
best article of comb honey. Com 
honey of course speaks for itself, and 
needs but little urging. With the as- 
sistance of foundation, the cost of pro- 
duction is very much lessened and the 
quantity largely increased. 








Oleomargarine.—The Cincinnati Lan- 
cet and Clinie states that a curious ex- 
periment was made upon a large scale 
with oleomargarine, and which proved 
that in this instance, at least, it was not 
what its advocates declare it to be—a 
wholesome and proper substitute for 
butter. It was placed without remarks 
upon the table of the Institute for the 
Blind, near Louisville. It was taken at 
first by the inmates in ordinary quanti- 
ties; gradually less and less was asked 
for until the blind people ceased alto- 
gether to eat it. There was no com- 
plaint about its being bad, only it did 
not supply the want which nature or 
education had ereated. 

M. Donny has described, in a note to 
the Belgian Aeademy, a simple means 
of detecting artificial butter. He finds 
that if artificial butter is heated beyond 
the boiling point it produces little froth, 
but many violent jerks during the boil- 
ing, while the gaseous matter separates 
in clots and becomes brown, the fatty 
portion retaining its color. Pure but- 
ter, on the other hand, froths abun- 
dantly, and the whole takes a charac- 
teristic brown tint, without the violent 
ebullition of the artificial compound. 
He expresses some surprise that this 
simple test had not been discovered be- 
fore. 





—— + = 


Separators.—Concerning the use of 
card board and paper for separators, we 
have received the following inquiry : 

Pine Grove, Pa., June 3, 1880. 

In the BEE JOURNAL of September, 
1879, page 389, mention is made of a kind 
of card board used for separators. Have 
you it for sale, or where may it be ob- 
tained ? ; W. H. Srovur. 

It is pronounced not to be a success. 
Mr. A. B. Beall, of Clifton Springs, 
Fla., says: ‘‘ My bees would not allow 
of the use of paper for separators, hav- 
ing gnawed it in pieces, and carried it 
out of the hives.” See page 405 of the 
same number of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Some are trying thin wood for separa- 
tors, but so far tin has been the only 
thing, we believe, that has proved uni- 
formly suceessful. 




















Correspondence. 


Soe 





For the American Bee Journal. 


My Plan for Dividing Bees. 





L. H. PAMMEL. 





Why is so little written about divid- 
ing bees? Isit not beneficial for the 
bee-keeper to divide his bees in order to 
save time, secure uniform colonies, and 
increase to his liking? I have prac- 
ticed dividing bees for the last 3 years, 
and I have reaped large harvests of 
honey and a great increase of colonies. 

In the spring of 1877 I had 4 colonies 
of Italians, and in the fall had 16, good 
ones, With some surplus honey. I must 
certainly give credit to the good season 
we had that year for honey. 

I have used several methods in divid- 
ing bees. I will give ashort descrip- 
tion of my best method: In order to di- 
vide, the day should be a warm one, af- 
ter the white clover harvest has com- 
menced; then about noon, when the 
bees are mostly flying, take a hive of 
the same color as the one you wish to 
divide, which must be removed to some 
other part of the apiary, and the new 
one put in its place. Take 6 frames 
of brood and honey from the old 
colony and place it in the new hive, 
giving the former 6 empty frames or 
frames filled with comb foundation. 
(The latter will keep the young 
bees and queen at work.) Fill the re- 
mainder of the new hive up with empty 
comb, and when the bees of the old col- 
ony return home laden with pollen and 
honey, they will find a place to store it. 
If you have no young queen to give 
them, place queen cells in the new hive 
and the bees in the new colony will be- 
come active and diligent workers. 

I divided a colony last year, and as 1 
had not a young queen in my apiary I 
was obliged to use queen cells, and the 
result was that it was the best colony 
in the apiary inthe fall. I believe it to be 
better to use a young mated queen, if it 
can be had, butif you put in queen cells 
you will have better colonies than by 
natural swarming. 

Dividing bees, which was given to 
us by Dr. Dzierzon, constitutes a part 
of the science of bee-keeping. Turn 
the pages of history, and see how little 
our ancestors knew about bee-keeping. 
Even Virgil, one of the best scholars of 
ancient times. knew but very little of 
the science of bee-keeping; but still it 
is interesting for us to know how gentle 
and humane he was to his bees, and how 
carefully he hived the swarms. Had 
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Virgil the chances that most bee-keep- 
ers now have, he would certainly not 


have clung to his old ‘‘ hobby.” Yet 
some bee-keepers to-day, with all their 
advantages spread before them, are still 
using box hives,and know as little 
about the interior of a bee-hive, when 
the colony is at work, as most of our 
ancestors knew. They often complain 
of swarms flying away; let them get 
movable frame hives, and then they can 
divide their colonies, and will not be 
bothered about swarms absconding. 

Each day throws new light on the 
subject, though many think we are now 
fully acquainted with the art. We must 
be progressive bee-keepers, and always 
be ready to accept advice from the more 
experienced and scientific apiarists. 

a Crosse, June 10, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Block for Nailing Sections. 





F. H. SEARES. 





The accompanying engraving repre- 
sents my machine for nailing surplus 
section boxes. The outside dimensions 
of the engraving represent the back- 
board, which is 6x9 in. 

Block C is put on the center of the 
backboard, and is 2x8x2l4 in.; the 
dotted lines represent the springs, 


which I make of a heavy clock spring, 
and fasten to the block C with 6 screws. 

B B represent end biocks, which are 
2x2x6 in.; as the trueness of sections 
when nailed depends upon these, great 














care should be taken to have them per- 
fectly square, and just the right dis- 
tance apart. 

A A represent the sides of blocks, B 
B, which the springs press against. I 
put the narrow pieces, or ends of sec- 
tion behind springs, which hold them 
firmly against A A. I then put on the 
wide pieces, or sides, letting it project 
in the grooves E E which are cut in the 
backboard, just the right depth to ad- 











mit of it, and at the same time act asa 


gauge. I naiion one side and then re- 
verse the machine and nail on the other 
side. 

With this machine I can nail from 40 
to 50 sections per hour, and they are all 
perfectly true, and much stronger than 
when nailed without the machine, be- 
cause they are held perfectly solid until 
finished. 

Girard, Erie Co., Pa., June 7, 1880. 


ee 
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Wonderful Instinct of Queen Bees. 
R. M. ARGO. 


There are many facts of the wonder- 
ful instinct of queens that ought to be 
kept in mind by every bee-keeper. Such 
would prevent the loss of many a queen. 

Last May I received 2 very bright 
queens from the South, and, in trans- 
ferring them to the cage in order to 
introduce them, I carelessly left the win- 
dows and doors 7. My apiary is just 
back of my saddle shop, on the north 
side,and all cages are opened in my 
work room, on the bench before the 
southern window. One of. the queens 
escaped from the cage, just as I was 
putting her in, and I grabbed at her 
twice while she was ‘* marking” the 
window, but missed her both times. I 
then put the cage in the window, know- 
ing she would return to the very place she 
left; but in a moment every bee from 
the cage took wing and went off with 
her. I walked out into the street and 
saw they were about out of sight. Af- 
ter waiting some time in vain for their 
return, I concluded they were not in- 
tending to come back ; but just as I ap- 
proached the door, I noticed that they 
were rapidly approaching the window 
again. Atlast Isaw the queen approach 
and goin. I then ran in to let the win- 
dow down, but she was too quick for 
me, and went off again. I then closed 
both doors and let down the back win- 
dow, and stood inside of the front one 
ready to let it down the moment she 
came in. I put the cage a little further 
back from the window to draw her in, 
and on the top of a small nucleus which 
I had on the work bench. In about a 
minute she came in again. I let the 
window down; she flew to the ceiling 
above the window and was captured at 
once. I had noticed her ‘‘mark” the 
window as she left; but even then, if I 
had been ignorant of the fact that a 
queen will always return to the very 
spot she left, I might have lost her for 
good. 

After communicating this fact to the 





sender of the queen on a postal card, I 
received the tollowine answer of a sim- 
ilar case : 

‘* My apiary and residence is situated 
about 5 acres from my drug store, and 
whenever I have queens to ship 1 cage 
them in my apiary and bring them to 
my store to give the cages the finishing 
touch and address them. Last year 
when I sent queens by express I used a 
tin tube for water. One day having a 
lot of queens to ship, on a table in my 
office in front of an open window, and 
in taking the cork out to introduce the 
tin tube, one of the queens got out of 
the cage and flew through the window, 
and went out of sight after flying 
around 2 or 3 times. I thought she had 
gone back to her hive, but an instant 
after, tomy astonishment, she made her 
appearance at the window and flew 
away again. I at once placed the queen- 
less cage on the window, and it was but 
a minute before she came and lit on 
the cage, and I secured her with my hat. 
She had marked the location, and I have 
no doubt the hum of the bees attracted 
her again to the spot.” 

I recollect losing a very valuable 
queen in 1867 by being ignorant of the 
above fact. She escaped while in the 
act of letting her out of the cage at the 
hive,and I did not then know that she 
would return; soI closed up the hive 
and went into the shop to work. 

I havea wide Langstroth hive at pres- 
ent, 18 frames, that has 2 queens, both 
laying and getting along well. I am 
watching to ascertain how long they 
will both remain in the same hive. 

While introducing a queen from Indi- 
ana May 29, the cloth tied on the mouth 
of the cage slipped off, just as I was 
putting it down between 2 combs, and 
the queen ran out among the bees, and, 
as they showed every sign of accepting 
her, I let her remain among them, and 
all went right. This is the quickest way 
I ever introduced one. [had just taken 
2 frames each from 8 colonies with 
the bees and brood, and put them to- 


| gether in a new hive, in which I in- 


tended to introduce her. I would not 
advise anyone to try this quick method, 
for only 1 in 10 may succeed with it. 
The bees being suddenly mixed together 
from these different hives, she was 
readily accepted. 

The season thus far, on account of 
dry weather and cold, drying winds fol- 
lowing the few rains we have, is as bad 
as that of 1878, if not worse. There are 
very few swarms. Such poor seasons 
will cause nearly twice as many to quit 
bee-keeping as there are beginners in a 
year. 

Lowell, Ky., June 18, 1880. 
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The Past Seven Months. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








My bees went into winter quarters 
well laden with honey and cider. We 
had a large yield of the latter, and do 
not suppose Novice would have given 
25 cents apiece for our colonies. I had 
no fears on that score however. The 
winter was fitful, and the bees experi- 
enced some cold weather interspersed 
with days warm enough to fly every 2 to 
4 weeks. My loss in colonies was so 
small it is not worth mentioning—sa 
10 out of 400. I had all out-doors, wit 
a large proportion packed. I had about 
48 colonies unprotected on their sum- 
mer stands, and lost 1 of them. 

Having wintered well, of course there 
was no loss in springing. Three hired 
men and myself commenced work in 
April, and, though we have worked fast 
and long hours ever since, we can hardly 
say we are up with our work yet. Had 
not the season been about 3 weeks late, 
we should have been much behind. I 
mention this to give some of the newer 
honey-producers an idea of the amount 
of labor we find with 2apiaries of about 
200 colonies each. We never will make 
our hives and other fixtures till we see 
how many of our bees are wintered. 

I have tried cheap labor (with boys, 
girls and women), but, with but few 
parts of our work, do I find them 
up to my idea of perfection of manu- 
facturing our implements. I believe 
there is more profit in men that are ex- 
perienced, or at least physically and 
mentally apt and reliable. I could give 
such an one employment now. 

Seven days ago, over 100 colonies in 
our out apiary did not have 1 pound of 
honey in their hives on an average. 


rose in the morning (or night rather, | 


for it was half past 3), to hasten about 
mixing 250 lbs. of honey (all I have left) 
with a barrel of sugar, to feed enough 
to last these colonies a few more cold, 
rainy days, when up came a bright sun, 
and, as clover was plenty and in bloom, 
I concluded to try another day of hope, 
remembering that 


** After clouds, sunshine,” 


when my hopes were no longer blasted, 
but in three days the hives were heavy 
and boxes glistening with honey. Many 
colonies now have 30lbs., or about % of 
their surplus capacity, filled. 

Verily ‘‘one extreme follows an- 
other.” In no time of my experience 
with bees did I ever see ‘** blood tell” 
more than during this struggle for life 
and something to eat, through these 











darkest of all days, within my experi- 
ence. At present this season bids fair 
to be an average one. 


According to agreement, I will now 
give you a report of my out apiary for 
1879: _After selling about 50 colonies 
of the flower of the amare (both as re- 
gards stock and strength), I commenced 
the season with 99 colonies, in good av- 
erage condition. I closed with 225, 18 
of which were taken up, leaving 207 in 
shape for wintering. They nearly all 
wintered well. The season for increase 
was bountiful toa dread. For honey it 
was as follows (we have 3, and only 3, 
surplus crops): Ist, clover and white- 
wood; never better. 2d, Basswood 
(usually best of all); about 44 of a crop. 
3d, Fall flowers (buckwheat, boneset, 
golden rods, fire weed and asters); al- 
most a total failure, for the first time to 
my knowledge. 

Our hives, 5x6x2 sections, and in fact 
every fixture, are just alike in this api- 
ary. This makes the labor much less. 
This apiary stands in what, I believe, 
the best honey field I ever saw. We put 
12 of these 5x6 sections in a case, which 
averages 2314 lbs. net. That is ** taring”’ 
the case and “ grossing” the sections. 
(The cases are glassed, the sections are 
not. We use no separators.) We sold 
230 cases, at an average of about 18% 
cents per lb., or $4.35 per case; also 2 
barrels of extracted honey at $30.05 per 
bbl. net cash ; also about $5 to $10 worth 
retailed, and no account kept. 

We hired one man then at $25 per 
month and board, for 8 months; the 
other expenses amounted to about $250 
more, making about $450 expenses in 
all. This season I employ this man and 
a boy, at a cost of $40 per month. The 
apiary contains 4 acre of land, worth 
$100, a house, 16x24, worth $300, a barn, 


I | 18x30, worth $125, a honey house, 12x48, 


double wall, cost $300. We use ever 
inch of this room, and the house an 
barn are 2 stories high, and in tip-top 
order. Probably the fixtures, tools, etc., 
are worth $100, and the 200 colonies of 
bees, in their present condition, and 
hives, $8 each, or $1,600. This is about 
double the capital of last year, a part 
of which I reared, but most of which I 
bought. I hope these figures—which 
are very close in round numbers—will 
answer many questions which I have 
received in private letters from inquir- 
ing friends in regard to capital re- 
quired, and the income from bee cul- 
ture. I shall this year put this locality 
to a pretty thorough test, in the impor- 
tant and little understood matter of 
* over-stocking.”’ 

The extracted honey spoken of was 
taken from 5x6 sections not finished 





sufficiently for market. We aim at ob- 
taining all comb honey in this apiary. 

The sections were nearly all figured 
white spruce, and the cases finished 
nicely, and, though they helped to swell 
the expense fund, I know they had 
much to do in bringing me the $1,070 
income. Conner, Burnett & Co., of 
Chicago, sold the larger part of this crop. 

My home apiary, of about the same 
size, I have no accurate account of, but 
I know it did not yield me as great profit 
in money,and among the reasons are, 
that the location is not as good; also 
that I did considerable queen rearing 
here, besides giving much time to other 
supplies and entertaining visitors. 

If vou will excuse these personal de- 
tails, which will be of little value to 
many of our older producers, on grounds 
given above, I will next month give you 
an account of my experiments with 
comb foundation of different kinds, in- 
cluding a new variety, which, from my 
present experience, [ am very favora- 
bly impressed with. 

Jowagiac, Mich., June 14, 1880. 


Sania <> >< 
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Queens Duplicating Themselves. 


A. F. MOON. 

It appears, from reading the June 
number of the JOURNAL, that Mr. Pike 
wants me to bind myself to pay all ex- 
penses of the committee in making the 
test, which is a light and quick job, 
when they once get in possession of the 
queen. Did any one ever hear of such 
athing? Itis generally supposed that 
when a man has superior stock that he 
spares no time to place the same before 
the public, either with specimens of his 
stock or by advertising. I offered to 
pay all the expense in testing this mat- 
ter, besides offering to pay $25.00 for 
each of the 12 queens, they to be exact 
duplicates of the mother queen bred 
from. But this does not seem to be sat- 
isfactory,and my old friend thinks lam 
laboring under mental derangement; 
also that my answers to his questions 
are ‘“‘rather obscure.” No doubt the 
readers of the JOURNAL are watching 
to see where the ‘*‘ obscurity comes in,” 
and in time will better understand it. 

To cut the matter short, I will not 
be particular, if the ‘* princess” herself 
is all right, and the daughters are dupli- 
cates of the mother, if one-half of the 12 
are purely mated; I will make a great 
bargain to get them at $300, as nearly all 
of them are at present engaged. I will 
take them, and bind the bargain with 
good security, acknowledged by the 
Mayor of the city, in whose hands the 
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security will be placed, that upon receipt 
of the aflidavit of the committee that 
the queen has proven true and in color 
will fill the bill, that the $300 shall be 
paid over to Mr. Pike. But I must ex- 
act of Mr. Pike that he binds himself 
in asimilar manner to the amount of 
$75, in case his queen does not prove 
what he expected, and that he pays the 
expenses of the committee in case that 
the daughters are not exact duplicates 
of the mother queen. This, Mr. Pike 
(as an honest man) cannot refuse, asmy 
time and credit are worth something— 
besides he is sure of not having it to pay. 

If the proposition suits let me know 
by letter, and the necessary papers and 
security will be sent to the committee. 
I expect the same of Mr. Pike, and 
unless he complies, he need notsay any- 
thing more about his fine ‘‘princesses.”’ 
> < _ 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Queen Fertilizing Cage. 


MARTIN HAAS, 

The accompanying engravings give 
two views of my queen fertilizing cage. 

Fig.1 is the cage, 8 feet long and 3 
feet in diameter. It is made of cloth 
and wood, and has a large glass in each 
end. BB are 2 posts driven into the 
ground, on which the cage revolves. 

Fig. 2 is a side view of the cage. Dis 
a piece of black cloth 3 feet wide and 9 
Fic. 1. FIG. 2. 

















SS 
feet long, held in place by the stakes 
E E; the cloth darkens the lower glass ; 
the drones and queen will fly to the 
light glass above, and by turning the 
crank F, fig. 1, half round, they will fly 
the length of the cage again. Thus the 
queen can be kept flving with the 
drones till the desired result is attained. 

Give this a fair trial, and I think that 
by a little practice and improvement, 
it can be made to work successfully. 














For the American Bee Journal. 


Getting and Caring for Box Honey. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


As July is the great honey month 
with most of us, perhaps a few words 
about how to secure and how to care 
for box honey may not be amiss. Your 
boxes should all be on the hives before 
this reaches you, unless some of your 
colonies are very weak, in which case 
you should unite them at once in the 
manner I told you in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for June, 1879. 

There is but little chance for surplus 
honey in boxes from weak colonies, al- 
though by means of the division board 
even a nucleus can be made to work in 
boxes toadvantage ; still, as weak colo- 
nies are generally treated, no honey is 
the rule. Therefore, my advice is to 
have all colonies strong by the middle 
of June, even if you have to reduce 
your number of colonies one-half or 
two-thirds. There is more money in 10 
hives overflowing with bees than in 
30 weak colonies. If any have been so 
slack as not to have boxed their bees as 
yet, let them do it at once, and do not 
torget, if you wish a start made in the 
boxes immediately, to have the centre 
tier of top boxes full of comb. If you 
have no comb, use full sheets of the thin 
foundation in the centre tier, but Iam 
not yet prepared to advise its use in all. 
If you have no comb except for starters, 
and do not feel able to purchase founda- 
tion, go toa hive and cut out of one of 
the frames a piece of brood large enough 
to fill just one box, and fit it in place so 
it will not fall out, placing it in the 
centre of the top boxes, and your bees 
will be at work in the boxes forthwith, 
if strong enough in numbers. If you 
have been careless and not cut out your 
drone comb, use the drone brood for 
this purpose. When you are taking off 
your honey, you can cut out this brood 
(if drone) and throw it away, or leave 
it, letting the bees hatch, and have it 
filled with honey. Ofcourse, this honey 
will have to be classed as second quality, 
but as the comb is already built, it will 
bring more in that shape than if ex- 
tracted and the comb made into wax. 

This getting bees started in the boxes 
early in the season is one secret of suc- 
cessful honey raising, as a week’s delay 
in starting often makes a difference of 
a good yield, or no yield at all. 

After all the colonies are at work in 
the boxes look after them, and if you 
see they are getting crowded for room 
add more boxes to the sides, (if you have 
side box hives), or tier up those on top. 
However, do not do this during the last 





half of the honey season, for if you do 
you may come out as_ we did once, with 
all of our boxes nearly filled but none 
fit for market. 

As the season draws toward its close 
shut the bees off the side boxes, and 
get those on top as compactly together 
as possible, so that all will be filled and 
finished, as far as possible, with white 
honey, and not finished off with dark. 

Next to getting box honey is the care 
of it. The lack of care is one great 
cause of the ruinous prices we are often 
obliged to take in market. Mr. A takes 
his honey to market after it has stood 
on the hive till it is dingy with the soil 
of the bees traveling over it, and is often 
put up in boxes or cases having a slov- 
enly appearance, with a determination 
to sell it for what it will bring, whichis 
often not enough to cover the cost of 
production of white honey. Mr. B goes 
a few days after with his snow-white 
combs put up in handsome cases, and 
finds he has to compete with A’s in 
price or not sell at all, as the parties 
having A’s honey know if B’s is put 
along side of A’s, they cannot sell a 
pound of it till allof B’s is disposed of ; 
and thus the price paid for A’s honey is 
used as a leverage to bring all honey 
down to that figure. These things 
ought not so to be. Very good, says 
one, but how will you change such a 
state of affairs? Thereare two waysof 
doing it. First, get your own honey up 
in the best shape possible. As soon as 
it is sealed take it from the hives, going 
over your whole apiary at least once a 
week, and take off all that is finished 
before the bees change the color of the 
snowy combs. Pack it in a room with 
ahigh temperature soit will grow thick, 
to prevent any leaking of honey when 
you crate it, or upon reaching market. 
Keep an eye out for the moths, and if 
troublesome use sulphur, after which 
pack it for market in neat, tasty crates. 
Now, call in all of your bee-keeping 
friends to look at it,and ask them what 
shape theirs isin,and inform them as to 
the probable prices of honey put up in 
nice shape. Have samples of the bee 
papers at hand, and do not let one go 
away without subscribing for one or 
more of them. Does friend Heddon 
object? Friend H., we have not added 
any more to our ranks, but if they will 
read the good old AMERICAN BEE JourR- 
NAL, We shall hope to enlighten them. 
I do not believe in ** gushing,” or large 
stories to draw the simple into bee- 
keeping any more than you do, and [ 
admire your sensible articles on this 
point; but I tell you, one of those old 
fogies let loose without a bee paper for 
a rudder, does more harm to the honey 











trade than a dozen producers like your- 
self. 

Second. If youcannot get your friends 
who keep bees to adopt a nice, tasty 
style of package, and get their honey off | 
in nice shape, do not let them get it in 


the marketatall. Buy it yourself,or at 
least make them an offer for it, for all it 
is worth, so if they should not get the 
price in market you offered they will 
bring it back to you. After having 
bought it, dress it up in the best shape 
possible and sell it with your own crop, 
and thus, asarule, you can get out of 
it without loss, and after a few years of 
energetic work on the part of intelli- 
gent honey producers, we shall have a 
more uniform price for our product. I 
have had the handling of nearly all the 
honey in my neighborhood for the past 
5 years, and although as a whole [ have 
lost on that I have bought, still Iam 
satisfied [have realized more on my own. 
Borodino, N. Y., June, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Cyprian Bees—American Apiculture. 


C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 








The valuable qualities of the Cyprian 
bee are now everywhere acknowledged, 
and, as a matter of course, the demand 
for the same daily increases. Even the 
italians came gradually to the conclu- 
sion that the Cyprians are in many ways 
superior to their own bees. 

prof. Sartori, in Milan, purchased a 
Cyprian queen in Prague, with the in- 
tention of improving his bees. But 
more than that was done by Fiorini in 
Monselice, Italy. He started, on Nov. 
13, 1879, for the island of Cyprus, and 
there purchased eight colonies, which 
he took with him to Italy to improve 
his apiary by introducing them into his 
hives. He arrived home on Dee. 12, 
1879. Fiorini, who is very circumspect 
and full of experience as a bee-keeper, 
will surely gain his point. He will be 
able to raise a species of bees, by choos- 
ing with care and bringing together 
bees from both races, which will unite 
the good qualities of both. It cre- 
ated a joyful sensation among the ad- 
mirers of the Cyprian bee in Germany 
that steps are taken also in America to 
introduce that race of bees into that 
country. Messrs. D. A. Jones, of Can- 
ada, and Frank Benton, of Michigan, 
are importing the Cyprians with suc- 
cess. Both gentlemen (with Mrs. Ben- 
ton) paid mea visit last February, when 
on their way to the island of Cyprus, 
and remained at my house for 2 days. 
I was greatly pleased with their visit, 
and we conversed very profitably to- 
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gether about bees and apiculture. From 
here they went to Cori and the Count 
Kolowrat, to whom I had previously 
sent word as to their coming. 

The American Bee Journal. 

I have had the pleasure of reading 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL ever 
since its commencement by the late Mr. 
Samuel Wagner at Washington, D. C. 
In every volume I have had the honor 
to contribute articles for its columns. 

I have tried to study from it the 
apicultural conditions of America, and 
I am indebted very largely to this pa- 
per—which now is, through your ability 
as its editor, and through your exer- 
tions, the most renowned of apicultural 
journals—for much information that 
has enabled me to report and judge of 
American bee-culture with intelligence. 

Reports from it have been published 
in many of our bee-publications, and I 
have also translated many articles from 
your valuable journal and given to our 
publishers who have printed them. 
Ihese were read everywhere by apia- 
rists in Europe with great satisfaction. 
I believe that, through these transla- 
tions, I have done much towards creat- 
ing a better knowledge and comprehen- 
sionof American apiculture, bee-plants 
and the excellent productions of the 
American bee-keepers. 

More than this, I have found strong 
support in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL against the many attacks that have 
been made on American apiculturists, 
and against which I have made a vig- 
orous defense. You will find, for in- 
stance,in No. lof the Bienen Zeitung an 
article from Hannemann, in South Bre 
zil, in which this gentleman talksof me 
as an emigrant agent, who is trying to 
coax German bee-keepers to go to 
America, just because I have defended 
my American brother bee-keepers from 
outside attacks. 

With great arrogance, Hannemann 
denies that the Americans live in a 
country which is the best honey-pro- 
ducing country on earth (see AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, December, page 
533). He pronounced the magnificent 
honey harvests of Grimm, Wilkin and 
others, as nothing but humbug, and at- 
tempts to prove that it is impossible to 
obtain 112 lbs. of honey from one hive 
during one season. 

Last year he wrote a lengthy article 
in the Bienen Zeituny, in which he made 
strong attacks on American bee-cul- 
ture. That article has been ably re- 
futed by Greiner Bros.,of Naples, N. Y., 
in the LienenZeitung No. 9 of this year. It 
indeed pleased me that these gentlemen 
so clearly exposed the mistaken views 

















of said Hannemann. But before that ar- 
ticle appeared in the Bienen Zeitung, I 
had sent to the editor of that journal a 
long communication, in which I made 
it a point to prove to Hannemann how 
much he was in the wrong, when he at- 
tempted to belittle American apicul- 
ture and putting himself so much in 
the foreground. 

Ile denies the remarkable honey crops 
of the Yankees, simply for this reason 
(do not laugh, dear friend), because he 
never realized the same results him- 
self! I have shown to him that he 
never will be able, notwithstanding his 
blessed Brazil, to obtain such quanti- 
ties as have been obtained by the most 
successful American apiarists, because 
he only and solely carries on swarm-cul- 
ture, gains about 700 swarms from 135 
hives, which he stows away in old pack- 
ing boxes, barrels, etc., and, as_ he 
seems to know nothing of honey extrac- 
tors, he obtains only strained honey, 
which he divides from the wax by 
means of a steam press. 

These hints will prove to you,I think, 
how arrogantly Hannemann tries to drag 
American apicultural matters into the 
mud. But at the same time, the proofs 
will be furnished to you in an article, 
which was written by me, and which will 
shortly appear in the Bienen Zeitung, 
that I have not read the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL up to the present day 
without having derived some benefit 
from it; and, also, what sympathy I 
feel for my transatlantic brother bee- 
keepers. 

Braunschweig, Germany, May 6, 1880. 
 — 





From the Farmers’ Home Journal. 


Rearing Queens and Other Matters. 
CHARLES F. MUTH. 


Where a swarm is deprived of its 
queen, the whole colony is in a state of 
alarm. The inexperienced will observe 
the unusual commotion in the hive,and 
squads of restless bees will be noticed 
running about the outside of it. About 
24 hours later, quiet is restored, the bees 
have realized their loss, and proceed to 
start queen cells. The first work no- 
ticed is the widening of those worker 
cells containing eggs or larve, from 
which they intend to rear queens. We 
can show them the very cells we want 
them to use, by widening the openings 
somewhat, with the end of a pencil. 

Worker bees are imperfectly devel- 
oped females; but from the egg, which 
produces a worker bee under ordinary 
circumstances, a queen bee can be 
reared by enlarging the cell and supply- 
ing the larve with the necessary food, 
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so-called ‘“ royal-jelly,” a mixture of 
bee-bread and honey. It requires 21 
days to hatch a worker bee from the 
time the egg is laid and 16 days to hatch 
a queen, under ordinary circumstances. 
An hour or two after the young queen 
has made her appearance, she can be 


noticed running leisurely over the 
combs apparently unnoticed by the 


bees; and wherever she finds a queen 
cell, we can see her actively at work 
biting a hole in it at the side, through 
which she introduces her sting, killin 

the queen inside. Every other riva 
queen cell will be served in the same 
manner, generally in less than 24 hours. 

If the colony was deprived of its 
queen, in order to breed queens the pru- 
dent bee-keeper will commence to cut 
out the capped queen cells on the tenth 
day after the colony was made queen- 
less, and have them hatched out by col- 
onies made queenless for the purpose, 
or nuclei colonies by laying them on the 
frames above the brood in the hives. 

The stock of bees can be controlled 
with almost the same certainty as that 
of horses, cattle or hogs. We select the 
colonies from which to breed queens, 
and the colonies from which to breed 
drones (male bees). As fertilization is 
consummated on the wing, it should be 
our object to have an abundance of 
choice drones on hand in due time, that 
our young queens, who make their bri- 
dal trips generally when 4 or 5 daysold, 
have more chance of meeting one of 
them than a common drone. Herein 
lies our only reliance of a pure fertili- 
zation until that art is better under- 
stood. 

When the young queen returns from 
a successful trip, she has the mark of 
the drone still adhering to her body. 
The impregnation lasts for life. She 
moves among the bees like one of them, 
unnoticed, until the second or third day, 
when her body appears more developed, 
looks larger, longer, and she begins to 
lay eggs. «a marked attention is now 
paid her by the bees of the hive. The 
sole office of the queen is to lay eggs, 
while the worker bees build new combs, 
clean the cells of old combs for the re- 
ception of eggs or honey, and do all the 
work pertaining to the colony. 

The laborseems to be divided equally 
and distinctly. Newly hatched bees, 
for instance, live first on bee-bread 
only, until after a day or two; they par- 
take also of honey, and commence to 
be nurses for the brood, supplying the 
larve in the cells with the necessary 
food—a mixture of bee-bread and honey 
When 5 or 6 days old, the young bees 
become wax-workers, comb-builders, 
etc.,and within 10 or 12 days they are ot 














age, go out foraging, and do no more 


housework if they can help it. Five to 
6 weeks is the age worker bees at- 
tain during the heightof the honey sea- 
son. They disappear—worn out by hard 
work, a prey to birds and other ene- 
mies, drowned, get entangled in the 
grass, ete. A hive would be decimated 
in a short time were it not for the great 
fertility of the queen, who is capable of 
laying as many as 3,000 eggs in a day. 

This is the routine of business ina 
bee-hive. But there is no rule without 
an exception. Sowe find in early spring 
the old bees nursing the first young and 
doing all the housework. No hive is in 
a thriving condition without plenty of 
young bees; and as the honey yield is 
often of a short duration no colony can 
bring in a large crop of honey without 
a large number of old worker bees at 
the proper time. 

To have strong colonies in the early 
part of the season, and to keep them 
strong as long as the season lasts, 
should be the object of the bee-keeper. 

It happens often to inexperienced 
bee-keepers that a hive is without a 
queen for some time, and that, with 
their best efforts, they do not succeed 
in introducing a new queen, as the bees 
will kill every queen liberated among 
them, and destroy every queen cell 
given them to hatch. The reason for 
such conduct is generally that the bees 
are all old—too old for nurses and for 
housework—feel no necessity for a 
queen, and will not tolerate one among 
them. 

Give to such a colony 2 or 3 combs 
with hatching brood and all the adher- 
ing young bees, from some strong colony 
or colonies, when a queen will be ac- 
cepted without any trouble, and the 
colony will soon be in a normal condition 


again. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
~-—— > e- <-— _—___-_---—- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Dew Again, Etc. 
WM. MAXW ELL. 


Bees are doing poorly in this vicinity, 
the loss by starvation and = spring 
dwindling being heavy ; whatfew came 
through did pretty well, while the fruit 
bloom lasted, but now there isa scarcity 
of pasturage. 

I want to call attention thus early to 
the ‘‘ Honey Dew” subject, and [ have 
made the offer to go 500 miles and pay 
$10 to any indiv idual who will show me 
5 drops of liquid honey dew, free from 
any deception ; provided he will pay my 
traveling expenses in case he fails to 
show it. 





Now I want it particularly noted that 
I do not deny that there may be often 
seen a glistening substance on hickory, 
and pe rh: ups some other kind of leaves, 
that may be tasted by applying the 
tongue; but it is never found in a 
liquid form. I also do not deny that 
some kinds of trees or plants may exude 
some saccharine from the glands of their 
leaves, but never in quantity to be col- 
lected by bees, or produce the tremend- 
ous amount of ‘‘dew” as seen by my 
Missouri friend that ‘fairly dripped 


from the leaves,” or my Texas friend, 
where it was so * heavy as to kill the 
— I think that all such accounts, 


together with that remarkable phenom- 

enon of the bees piling up in one of the 
counties of Missouri to such a degree 
that the people. had to haul straw and 
burn them up, and published as an ap- 
pendix to ‘* Baron Munchausen. 

Iam aware that people, like myself, 
have been educated to believe in the 
existence of ‘‘ honey dew,”’ but for the 
last 15 years I have made the standing 
request of my neighbors to send for me 


whenever they saw any of it; but IJ 
have never been sent for. 
Edgerton,. Kan. 
-_-— + < 
For the American Bee Journal, 


' Spring Feeding and Management. 


H. L. 


JEFFREY. 

I have looked over about 250 colonies 
of bees within a circuit of 15 miles and 
inquired about the wintering of as 
many more. Those that were wintered 
on the summer stands have done well. 
The first pollen gathered was on Feb. 
20 from skunk cabbage and some tag 
alder; they worked 3 or 4 days, then we 
had a frost that killed off all the pollen- 
yielding plants that had started so early 
on account of the mildness of the win- 
ter. The first honey gathered was from 
maple, and for 2 or 8 days they stored 
honey very abundantly, then we had 3 
or 4 cloudy days, and honey weather 
came again, lasting a few days, then 
windy and rainy weather prevented 
much fiying till the hard maples 
bloomed, which gave an uncommon 
yield. About May 1, cherry trees 
bloomed exceedingly full, which for 2 
or 3 days kept the bees ve ry busy, and 
wore out most of the old ones. On May 
6, apple trees began to bloom, lasting 
about 12 days, furnishing the largest 
yield, in this ‘Loe: ulity. known in the past 
12 years, and a good many box hives 
had honey stored in surplus boxes (these 
colonies always showed a mixture of 
Italian blood toa greater or less degree : 











where there was any signs of purity in 
the black bees, there was a noticeable 
lightness of stores). 

One colony of pure Italians (in New- 
town, Conn.) gave a surplus of 25 lbs. 
from apple bloom; they are dark col- 
ored; they had 12 Quinby frames in 
the hive: 8 of them were quite full of 
brood. The surplus was taken away 
May 22; on May 6 they had 9 frames 
and capped queen cells, making prepar- 
ations to swarm, which was ended by 
giving more combs and surplus room. 

The Italians invariably doubled the 
blacks for strength of bees and brood, 
wintering better and storing double the 
amount of honey and pollen. About 14 
of the bees in box hives have died out, 
either from starvation, worms, old 
queens or being robbed. Of 2 colonies 
that I tried to winter on candy, without 
either honey, bee-bread or syrup, one 
died about the middle of January, the 
other one I tucked up tight, giving no 
ventilation or escape for moisture ex- 
cept the entrance, and it came out well. 
The other had slight ventilation at the 
top, through burlaps, but starved with 
a 5-lb. candy slab on the top of the 
frames. The candy was made by heat- 
ing honey as hot as possible, then stir- 
ring in ail the coffee A sugar that could 
be put in, and worked to a stiff dough 
with wheat flour, pressing it into a 
frame, and put on top of the frames. 
The candy stimulated breeding exceed- 
ingly, and furnished strong, healthy 
workers. I used it on other hives, and 
feel confident that it has no equal either 
for feeding or brood stimulation. 

Woodbury, Conn., May 24, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Wintering of Bees in Missouri. 





BY ‘ ALSIKE.”’ 


It has beena long time since I penned 
an article for the BEE JoURNAL, but I 
am now induced to do so from the sin- 
gularity of the past winter’s results to 
bees in this section, where wintering 
on summer stands is generally prac- 
ticed. 

Bee-keeping is not a specialty of 
mine, yet as an adjunct to orchards, 
grain, grass, ete., I find it sufficiently 
profitable and interesting to continue 
with about 100 colonies,more or less.after 
the ‘*‘don’t fuss or muss” plan. [I still 
use such movable comb hives as I com- 
menced with some years ago, with good 
results. Those around me have become 
accustomed to them, and can, from past 
experience, manage them without much 
help from me. 

On overhauling my hives, this spring, 


I found 2 played out ey but all 
re 


the others, about 100 in number, were 
in good condition. Last season was ¢ 
poor one here; we had only linden bloom 
to rely on for honey. Late in Novem- 
ber I weighed all my colonies, and 
marked the net aggregate weight of 
comb, bees and honey on each hive; 
those deficient in weight were duly sup- 
plied with boxes of nice, sealed linden 
honey to make up the deficiency, and 
were otherwise well cared for. The 
others being likewise cared for were 
left to themselves, and, as above stated, 
got through with a loss of 2 per cent. 

Reports from different places in my 
county and immediate neighborhood 
come to me that, from a few colonies 
up to 100 or more, the loss has been un- 
precedented—50, 60, and even a greater 
per cent.—doubtless many having died 
from starvation. <A friend, within 6 
miles of my place, with 100 strong col- 
onies last fall, reported before the close 
of February 50 dead, others perishing, 
and many have since succumbed. He 
reports the hives with plenty of honey, 
combs clean, and no disease discerna- 
ble, yet the bees were dead in quantity 
on the bottom board. He, however, no- 
ticed this fact, that the cells in many 
instances-were filled with a thin, bitter 
kind of honey, and mostly unsealed. 
He is using hives similar to mine, and 
his management has been much the 
same. Heretofore, like myself, he had 
excellent success. The past winter was 
exceedingly mild for this latitude. 

I can but wish you great prosperity 
and the increased support that your 
course so richly merits. 

Lafayette Co., Mo., May 10, 1880. 


From the Prairie farmer. 


Pasturage or Forage for Bees. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 

To every owner of an apiary the most 
important question is good pasture or 
forage for his bees, for therein rests all 
his hopes for profit. In the outset, I 
shall take the ground that it will not pay 
to raise any crop for honey alone. 

First in rank as a honey-producing 
plant, both for quantity and quality, in 
this latitude, is white or Dutch clover, 
and upon dry or sandy soils, or soils of 
a sandy loam, sown with red clover and 
red top, it makes a quality of hay rel- 
ished by stock, and of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence; and those bee-keepers who 
may happen to own low, wet fields, or 
fields with a damp, heavy soil may well 
sow Alsike or Swedish clover, as_ it 
makes excellent hay, and the blossom 
is rich in nectar; but if your land is 











high, dry and gravelly,save your money 


and your seed. Like white clover, Al- 
sike blooms all through June, and in 
most seasons through July. Both of 
these clovers should be sown early in 
the spring with about 6 lbs. of seed per 
acre. 

Those who may own rough, broken or 
waste land, may well try a little sweet 
clover (_Melilotus Alba); this plant yields 
a delicious honey; it is a biennial, does 
not bloom the first year, and at the close 
of the second year dies, root and branch. 
Some object to this plant, claiming that 
if it becomes fairly established it is a 
pernicious weed ; but, as it dies the sec- 
ond year, root and branch, it is easily 
gotten rid of if not allowed to seed, and 
its decaying roots and branches are a 
benefit to any soil; and as an ornament 
to roadsides it is superior to dog fennel 
or ragweed. Buckw heat, the very name, 
is suggestive of honey ; this cereal, upon 
fair soil, may be si ifély calculated upon 
to yield 15 bushels of seed per acre,and 
to the owners of 50 colonies it is worth 
on the average $15 per acre more; there 
is occasionally a season when buck- 
wheat does not produce honey, but it is 
very rare. Sow, the last of ‘June, Vy 
bushel per acre, if the soil is rich; if 
the soil is poor, *4 of a bushel. 

TREES.—F irst in rank asa honey-pro- 
ducing tree, stands the Linden or bass- 
wood (S Silex Americana), of rapid growth, 
luxuriant foliage, tall, spreading, ma- 
jestic; it is truly a beautiful tree for 
shade, is a passable fuel, a fair timber 
for many purposes, and for cutting into 
veneers for fruit baskets and_ berry 
boxes is second to none, and, although 
there is occasionally a season in which 
the blossoms secrete little or no honey, 
the yield is generally good, and some- 
times immense; to every bee-keeper 
who expects to continue in the business 
I would say, ‘* plant the Linden.’ 

The tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) 
often called poplar or whitewood, is a 
good honey-producer; the flowers ex- 
pand in succession, thus affording more 
time to the bees in which to harvest the 
nectar; the tree grows toa large size, 
and for many purposes makes a supe- 
rior quality of lumber; plant the tulip 
tree. 

I need hardly remind apiarists of the 
apple (that king of northern fruits), the 
Siraseine of which yield a most delic- 
ious honey, or the horticulturists of the 
benetit derived by the cross fertilization 
of the flowers by the busy bee, but will 
take for granted that every bee-keeper, 
who has the facilities for so doing, will 
plant an apple orchard. 

To the lovers of that delicious fruit, 
the toothsome raspberry, I will say that 








its blossoms yield very freely of honey, 
of a quality surpassed by none, and the 
bees, as a rule, will even forsake white 
clover for the bloom of the raspberry, 
while 1 have never known of a season in 
which it failed to secrete honey. 


I have only attempted to give a list of 
some of the more important honey-pro- 
ducing plants, and those which have a 
double value ; for while I do not believe 
it will pay to raise any crop, tree or 
plant, for honey alone, there are many 
things, which by saving its harvest of 
nectar, may be raised with pleasure and 
profit. 

Peoria, Ill. 


--— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Fertilization in Confinement—Swarm 
Catcher, Etc. 


M.S. SNOW. 


Ihave tried the plan for fertilizing 
queens described by Mr. A. J. Hintz, 
on page 233 of the JouRNAL for May. 
[ made a frame 10 feet square, covered 
with mosquito bar. I caught the drones 
and put them in, and then introduced 
the queen, but they would cling to the 
mosquito bar and try to get out. I ex- 
perimented with it until L was satisfied 
that it would not work, and then gave 
itup. His plan of putting the nucleus 
hive in the fertilizing cage and feeding 
may overcome this difficulty. I will 
give it another trial, and report through 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


My Swarm Catcher. 


I think I made my first swarm-catcher 
in 1860, and in 1861 I had 10 in use, hay- 
ing then 200 colonies at Forestville, N. 
Y., the home of my brother. The size 
I make is 3 feet high, 3 feet long, and 
216 feet wide. Tack the mosquito bar 
on to the frame, which I make of lath. 
Any light frame, even if made of wire, 
will answer for any hive or box, as there 
is no adjusting ; simply putting it over 
the hive. Let it remain until they quiet 
down, which will be about the same 
length of time as though they had 
swarmed out into the air. 

Any one can make all they wish with- 
out fear of some one claiming this in- 
vention, for I believe I stand ahead. I 
never heard of such a thing, nor sawan 
illustration of one of any make until 
since the cut of mine came out. If on 
the watch, you have ample time—as the 
time required i is nearly long enough—to 
pick it up and set itover. If it does 
not set close to the ground, put some- 
thing around it, but on grass there is 
no danger, as their course is upward. 





























The queen may not come out until half 
the swarm has. Place the hive as you 
wish it to stand (that is, the empty one). 
turn the catcher over, dip out a fewand 
put them down by the hive, drum on 
hive a little and as soon as they give the 
call or begin to go in take the catcher 
by the handles and give it a quick jerk 
in front, so that they will fall in front, 
and they will gather in. The ones that 
get the start before you place it over 
will return to the catcher and be as anx- 
ious to get in as the ones inside are to 
get out. The material for one will not 
exceed 50c. Nowit does seem as though 
this is enough; make an experiment 
and report in the BEE JOURNAL. 
Osakis, Minn. 
-_-— + < 


From the Planters’ Journal. 


How to Italianize Black Bees. 
REV. J. W. M’NIEL. 


Whenever any one desires to Italian- 
ize an apiary it is necessary to start 
right. The important matter first is to 
be certain to procure a pure Italian 
queen. Let what are called dollar 
queens alone, they are, at best, poor 
property according to my experience. 
Deal directly with a yeupanatbe party, 
and purchase a pure tested queen. 
When obtained and introduced into a 
hive, of which I will hereafter give my 
plan, then the work of raising queens 
from her may soon be commenced. The 
frame hive of some make is necessary 
in this work. Of whatever kind used, 
be certain to have all the frames of the 
same size; this will obviate a great 
deal of trouble and loss of time, not 
only in the work of raising queens, but 
also in the general management of bees. 
After all the eggs of the black queen in 
the hive into which the Italian queen 
has been introduced, have hatched and 
been capped in their cells, then the work 
of raising queens may be commenced, 
provided the Italian-queen has been lay- 
ing. This being sure, my plan is to re- 
move a hive from its stand, placing an 
empty one in its stead, and in this place 
a frame of comb, with eggs in it from 
the Italian queen, then return to the 
hive, having been removed from its old 
stand,and blow a strong draft of smoke 
into it; many of the bees will return 
to their old stand, and those, together 
with others out foraging, will enter this, 
making a nucleus—if not strong, still 
continue to agitate the bees of the re- 
moved hive until the nucleus is a good 
sized colony. 

This nucleus will in a few days com- 
mence queen cells. making from 3to 15. 
These must be closely watched, and 








from the day the first is capped allow 
only 6 or 7 days to pass before all the 
queen cells except one are carefully cut 
out,and place one in each of the queen- 
less nuclei. These nuclei may have 
been previously prepared by destroy- 


ing a queen and dividing up_ the 
hive. Be certain that the nuclei have 
neither queens or queen cells. In 


these introduce the queen cells into the 
combs in about the same position as 
those made by the bees. hese queen 
cells will soon hatch, and after the 
queens are fertilized they can be intro- 
fused into hives of the common bee. 


It may be well to remark that the 
safest plan I have tried is to cage the 
young queens, destroy the black queens 
into whose hives it 1s desired to intro- 
duce the young queens. Suspend the 
cages about the center of the hive, hav- 
ing placed a small piece of comb in the 
bottom with honey in the cells, upon 
which the queens can feed themselves. 
After the cages remain there about 48 
hours, take them out and cork them 
with a small piece of thin honey comb, 
and suspend them again in the hives. 
The bees of the hives will uncage the 
queens by removing the comb from the 
mouth of the cages. After suspending 
the cages thus, the second time, do not 
disturb the hivesin less than3 or 4 days ; 
after which the hives may be opened, 
and, if the queens are alive, they can 
soon be found among the black bees, for 
the reason the Italian queens are of a 
bright golden color. By the above plan, 
any one may in a short time displace all 
their black queens and place in their 
stead the Italian. 


-_- ~~ + + 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Systematic Apiculture. 


SILAS M. LOCKE. 





This subject may be an old one; but 
it is of vast importance. When we con- 
sider that the bulk of our honey is 
gathered in about six weeks, we must 
at once realize the necessity of system. 


System is a secret of success; and the 
more fully we comprehend it as such, 
and encourage its practice, the greater 
will be our success. This applies not 
gf to apiculture but to all other kinds 
of business. 

Show us a man who is prompt and 
systematic (other things being equal) 
and I will show you one who is gener- 
ally successful. The result of my in- 
vestigation is that in no department of 
business is there so great a lack of sys- 
tem as in apiculture. Many bee-keep- 
ers fail to comprehend the full value of 








the old?adage : ‘* Never put off until to- 
morrow what can be done to-day.” 

The actual time spent in gathering 
the bulk of our honey crop is of soshort 
duration, leaving so many months to 
prepare, that we have no valid reason 
for being behind with our season’s work. 

My experience in managing anapiary 
fora man in this State (N. Y.) under 
his supervision, will give a good illus- 
tration of the point. I took charge of 
it in March. I[atonce urged the ne- 
cessity of being in readiness for our sea- 
son’s work as soon as possible, but he 
answered: ‘** There isnoneed of hurry ; 
there is plenty of time.” We had 65 
colonies, which had been neglected ; the 
hives were filled with drone comb, 
crossed combs, ete. We had a work 
shop tosaw out the material for 75 new 
hives, 3,000 boxes, 1,000 cases, 500 
frames and nail them together; we had 
to move the bees some distance by 
hand to our new yard, which had been 
used the year before for a corn field, 
and it had to be fixed up and leveled for 
the hives. We transferred all the bees 
to the new hives, took apart and made 
over 50 old hives, and clipped nearly 
all the queen’s wings (black queens). 
Our supplies were ordered late, and our 
foundation was not all at hand on July 
4. When swarming was at its height, 
I was obliged to be nailing up boxes 
and cases, putting in starters, ete., 
when I should have been in the bee- 
yard. I might say much more, but any 
reasonable person can predict the result 
of such a season’s work. That fall we 
had 119 colonies,if lremember right, and 
1,000 Ibs. of extracted and about 400 lbs. 
of comb honey. 

I relate this only to substantiate the 
statement that a large majority of bee- 
keepers are troubled with the same 
fault. That season’s work taught mea 
lesson which I never shall forget, as 
regards the ordering of supplies. 

Already white clover is opening its 
fragrant petals, filling the air with 
sweet fragrance, and invites the willing 
bees to its vast storehouse of the nec- 
tar. And yet orders for hives, boxes, 
etc., come pouring in to the factories 
and supply dealers, each bee-keeper 
wanting his goodsat once; goods which 
should have been ordered and made up 
before the bees had left their winter 
quarters. A large corps of hands are 
working as hard as men can work to fill 
the orders and yet too much blame is 
heaped on the heads of all supply deal- 
ers which might be obviated by a little 
system and forethought on the part of 
bee-keepers. 

Such men as Capt. Hetherington, Ju- 
lius Hoffman, G. M. Doolittle and oth- 





and 
and 


ers, have learned the importance 
value of system,and their apiaries 
bank accounts attest its beneficial re- 
sults. Show me aman who lays on his 
oars (so to speak) and neglects to order 
his supplies and put in shape his hives 
and surplus arrangements and prepare 
for his honey harvest until his swarms 
hang upon the tree tops, and I will show 
you the man who finds the most fault. 
How much time could then be devoted 
to the individual wants of our little 
ne and industrious workers, and to 
yuilding up strong, active colonies, to 
gather from nature’s vast storehouse 
the nectar often wasted on the air, the 
gathering and saving of which has be- 
come such a great industry * 

I will close by repeating the words: 
‘*System is a secret of success.” Let 
us adopt it as our watchword. 

Canajoharie, N. Y., June 8, 1880. 


_——— + =. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Resolutions of the Utica Convention. 


WM. E. CLARK. 


I have read several articles written 
by different persons and published in 
the BEE JOURNAL reflecting upon the 
action of the Utica Convention of the 
‘‘ Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion,’ where resolutions were offered 
by Mr. Betsinger, and passed, relative 
to establishing a co-operative bee pa- 
per, and censuring Mr. Newman for 
some supposed mismanagement of his 
paper. 

I was a member of that body. and did 
all I could to prevent the Conven- 
tion from passing those resolutions. I 
believed then, as do now, that any ac- 
tion was unealled for and not for the 
best interest of bee-keeping. Mr. New- 
man’s paper is his own private prop- 
erty; he hasa right to publishsuch as he 
pleases ; he is responsible for it and not 
N.N. Betsinger nor G. W. House! [ 
suppose he is publishing it to make 
money, the same as all of us are doing 
in different trades and professions! I 
would ask, what right has any one to 
dictate to Mr. Newman and say he 
must publish such and such things, 
or to Mr. Betsinger that he must 
make his ‘*‘ tin-points”’ out of such and 
such material? I believe that, should 
the bee-keeping public ever make up 
their minds that Mr. New:nan’s paper 
is of no use to them, they will request 
him to discontinue sending it to them, 
and to Mr. Betsinger they will say we 
have no use for vour ‘ tin-points!” all 
resolutions of bee conventions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 





























Human nature crops out in bee-men, 
as well as in others ; they take just such 
papers as they desire, and buy such bee 
supplies as they want, and of those with 


whom they can do the best. Little do 
they care what other business they may 
be engaged in, not even stopping to in- 
quire whether they publish a bee book 
or not! We all buy our supplies of 
those from whom we can buy the cheap- 
est and most conveniently, and that is 
right. 

Now, I ask, who wants a co-operative 
bee paper? Mr. Doolittle says he does 
—$6 worth; that is $6 more than I will 
give for one. I do not feel like getting 
some enthusiast to loose it all in any 
such investment; for whoever tries it 
will most certainly come out minus his 
investment in any such stock! I do 
not think any one will be willing to 
start one by subscription, even for $6 
each. 

I do not say that the advocates of 

these resolutions were not honest in 
offering them; but I do say they mis- 
judged concerning the necessity for 
passing them in the manner they did! 
_ But let us throw the mantle of char- 
ity over each other’s mistakes and 
faults. Christ at one time said: 
‘** Woman, where are thine accusers ? 
Does no one condemn thee? Neither 
dol; go and sin no more.” Just before 
this, Christ said to those that were so 
anxious to have judgment upon the 
erring woman, ** Let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone.” I would 
say likewise to those that seem so anx- 
ious to condemn and say hard things. 
Exercise charity toward all and hatred 
toward none. 

I believe, Mr. Editor, with you, that 
the Convention made a mistake in pass- 
ing any such resolutions, and I think, 
perhaps, they have learned wisdom, and 
will never repeat such a mistake. 

Oriskany, N. Y., June 1, 1880. 

[Long and earnestly have we labored 
for peace, unity and concord among the 
fraternity; and no one can deprecate 
more than we, anything calculated to 
produce discord and strife. Some, more 
impetuous than others, just before at- 
tending conventions, have written to 
us that they intended to offer resolu- 
tions diametrically opposed to those 
passed at Utica, and denouncing that 
Convention for its hasty and unjust 
censure. We haveimmediately written 
to such persons not to do so—that such 
would but add fuel to a fire already 
“dying out”’—‘that grevious words 


| 


stir up anger ’’—that many of the mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Association 
heartily disapproved of the hasty steps 
taken, and that, if let alone, the matter 
would soon right itself. Therefore, as 
our worthy correspondent, Mr. Clark, 
suggests: ‘*‘ Let us exercise charity for 
all, and have malice for none.” Being 
conscious of having merited none of 
the abuse contained in the ‘* Resolves,” 
we are not troubled concerning it, and 
to apiarists everywhere would say: 
‘* Let brotherly love prevail, and every 
moral and social virtue cement us” 
into one common brotherhood.—ED. | 


-—— - 





From the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 


Feeding Back for Comb Honey. 
J. H. NELLIS. 


Various opinions exist as to the use- 
fulness of the book entitled ‘* Blessed 
Bees.” When the book appeared we 
spoke highly of its value, recommend- 
ing our readers to procure and study it. 
Of course we knew that the book was 
an instructive novel, and supposed 
every reader would discover that fact. 
Some of our contemporaries denounced 
the book as dangerous and unsafe in 
the hands of beginners, if not with 
more experienced persons. We are now 
of the opinion that no book devoted to 
bee culture, in the English language, is 
so valuable in developing modern bee 
culture and settling some of the per- 
plexing difficulties that have beset us 
for along time. A visit with friend E. 
J. Oatman, previous to seeing ‘*‘ Blessed 
Bees,” developed the fact that he was 
practicing a method similar to that ad- 
vocated in that book, so that, whatever 
originality is due to the author of it, 
we must give Mr. Oatman great credit 
for putting in practice a method that, 
fully developed, will revolutionize mod- 
ern bee culture. 

Between Mr. O.’s plan and ‘‘ Blessed 
Bees,” we laid outa scheme that worked 
admirably during the season of 1879. 
Sometime ago we promised our readers 
a full description of the method in 
time for this season’s operations, so 
here it is: We will suppose that the 
honey season is nearly upon us, and our 
stock of bees consists of 75 good col- 
onies. We desire large yield of honey 
and small increase of bees. We fill 
frames with comb foundation, which 
we insert into our best hives, to have it 
drawn out; but as we do not want pol- 
len or eggs deposited, we will have to 





be careful not to leave it in the hives 
too long. Experience will teach how to 
manage it. If the queens are very pro- 
lific we must not put the foundation be- 
tween the brood, otherwise this is the 
best place. The time the foundation 
should remain in the hive is from 12 to 
60 hours, depending upon the strength 
of the colony and the flow of honey. 
This foundation after being lengthened 
out by the bees, is cut into blocks that 
entirely fill the honey boxes. These we 
fasten into boxes with our wax and 
rosin mixture. Undoubtedly most of 
you prefer to get all the honey stored 
directly into boxes that you can, there- 
fore we give the above directions. 

The boxes are now ready, and should 
be put on all strong colonies, just as 
the honey flow developes, and before 
the bees get discontented or idle, Six 
or eight good colonies are reserved for 
extracting and for the purpose of draw- 
ing out all the foundation needed in the 
boxes used in the balance of the api- 
ary. If your colonies with boxes go 


briskly to work in them, and show no 
disposition to swarm, your object is at- 
tained, and all you have to do is to see 
that they have plenty to do, i. e., puton 
boxes filled with lengthened-out foun- 
dation as often as you can find a com- 


pleted box. The plan of leaving on an 
entire set till all the boxes are finished, 
is wasteful of time and honey, and 
sometimes breeds  discontentment 
among the bees. But if your bees get 
the swarming fever and you find that 
valuable time is squandered, then pro- 
ceed as follows: We have often, with 
good effect, hived a swarm till evening, 
when the queen cells were cut off and 
the swarm put back. This sometimes 
proves effectual. If the swarm comes 
out the second time, we remove all the 
boxes, add foundation or sheets of comb 
and proceed to extract them regularly. 
In fact, we are not sure but that a 
thorough system of extracting all the 
_colonies, is conducive of greater results 
and less trouble than the effort to get 
part of them to work in the boxes, with 
loss of time caused by discontent. Our 
extracted honey is put in tin vessels and 
stored in a warm, dry place. 

Proceed with the above plan until 
the flow of white honey is about ended. 
Having provided suitable feeders, se- 
lect as many industrious colonies as can 
store the extracted honey into boxes. 
The feeders we use hold about 2 quarts 
each, and we have two styles, suitable 
either to put on top or to screw fast to 
the side of the hive or tothe board that 
confines the bees. 

All the frames except those contain- 
ing brood should be removed, so that 


the extracted honey cannot be stored 
in the body of the hive. The swarming 
fever has its season, and at this time 
the bees have no further inclination to 
swarm, but seem to store with zeal, as 
if they realized that the close of the 
harvest was nigh. Our boxes being 
filled with lengthened-out foundation, 
we put on as many as the bees can oc- 
cupy. <A quantity of our extracted 
honey is put in atin vessel, this vessel 
being set into another containing water, 
and the honey heated to about 110° 
Fahrenheit, and water enough added to 
make it run thin. Very much of the 
success of the feeding in depends upon 
getting honey of proper consistency ; 
if it is too thick, the bees will carry it 
very slowly. We imagine that this is 
the cause of many a failure to feed back 
honey to advantage. When the honey 
is too thick, the bees cannot handle it 
without waste both of material and 
time. If too thin, the honey will have 
to remain uncapped too long. The dan- 
ger generally lies on the side of being 
too thick. Foraday or two the bees 
will take the honey very rapidly, and it 
should be bountifully supplied. We 
usually feed at evening, but see no ob- 
jection to feeding at any other time. If 
bees are getting some honey from the 
fields it is best to feed only at evening. 

If the honey is of proper consistency, 
some of it will be capped in 4 to 6 days, 
and the box honey will soon ‘* shell out.” 
Of course the quality of the comb honey 
will depend upon how neatly the ex- 
tracted honey has been kept. If done 
** decently and in order,” the combs will 
be ‘‘ beautiful to behold.” To keep the 
operation moving briskly, all boxes 
should be removed as soon as complete.d 
As the dark honey harvest approaches 
the boxes with white honey should be 
consolidated on the best working colo- 
nies, and empty boxes put on those so 
relieved. 

At the close of the buckwheat har- 
vest, if the weather is not too cool, the 
feeding back can be continued. The 
plans should be so laid that the honey 
is all stored before the cool weather of 
fall, as then the operation will be tedious 
and unprofitable. 

We expect to receive criticims, doubts 
and denunciations, but, as we know the 
plan above described will work, we do 
not hesitate to giveit. During the sum- 
mer of 1879 we fed in about 4,000 lbs. to 
40 colonies, and the shrinkage did not 
exceed the weight of the unglassed sec- 
tions that held it. If no foundation had 
been used we think that the shrinkage 
would have been far greater. If the 
feeding back is begun just as the flow 
of honey from the fields ceases, and the 
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brood nest is kept small, the honey must 
go into the boxes ; and as the bees have no 
comb to build, how can they waste it ? 
We have noticed that when the honey 
was too thick more wax was secreted 
and the bees also seem helpless. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Ants Troublesome in the Apiary. 


W. W. BURNET. 


Prof. Cook in his excellent Manual 
says: ‘‘ Ants cluster about the hives in 
spring for warmth, and seldom, if ever, 
I think, do any harm. Should the 
apiarist feel nervous he can very read- 
ily brush them away, or destroy them 
by using any of the fly poisons which 
are kept inthe market. * * Oneyear 
I tried Paris green with perfect suc- 
cess.” 

Now it so happens that my hives 
are on a sandy hill-side, which this year 
is teeming with black ants about 34 of 
an inch long. This spring a neighbor 
kindly gave me a weak swarm, and I 
jlaced it in a hive, gave it brood, and 
it seemed to be doing well, until about 
2 weeks ago, when I noticed that the 
air was full of bees. I returned them 
as soon as they clustered, but out they 
came again. I clipped the queen’s wing, 
caged her, and thought I had them 
sure; but to my dismay out they came 
again, and endeavored to force their 
way into other hives, until I was minus 
aswarm. I noticed the ants very thick 
around and in the hive; but as I saw 
no bees injured,and Prof. Cook said 
they ‘‘seldom, if ever,” etc., the ** api- 
arist”’ didn’t ‘‘ feel nervous.”? A week 
later I removed a queen to make room 
for one I was expecting to receive, and 
at noon I put her in a new hive with a 
couple of frames of brood and plenty of 
bees,and that evening when I went to 
see how they got along, I found them 
in bad shape; the ants had killed the 
bees with the exception of about a 
dozen workers and the queen, and had 
pulled the larvee out till the bottom of the 
hive was white; then the ‘‘ apiarist felt 
nervous,” I tell you. I put the queen 
back into the hive I took her from. 

I had noticed that the ants would not 
bother my full hives, which were boil- 
ing over With bees, so I determined to 
remove another queen to make room 
for my new one, and put the hive on 
stilts in pans of water (I have my hives 
on the ground, a la Cook). I made a 
nucleus one evening, filled the pans, 
and next morning went to work with 
the air of an apiarist who had tri- 
umphed over difficulties ; but ‘* the best 
laid plans of mice and men gang aft 





agley.”” When I returned the water 
had evaporated; the hive was black 
with ants, and the queen, bees and 
larve were numbered with the things 


that were. To say the ‘* apiarist was 
nervous” but feebly expresses his feel- 
ings; he was desperate! I procured 
strychnine, dissolved enough to kill-40 
men, mixed it with syrup, fed it to them 
in divers places where the bees could 
not reach it, and the ants got fat on it; 
the only ones hurt were about a dozen 
in each pan, which, heedless, fell in and 
were drowned. I fed them Paris green, 
and they ate it until I had to stop buy- 
ing, for I am a poor man and have a 
family to provide for. I dug over their 
nests, time and again, put slacked lime 
on them, scattered wood ashes on them, 
poured coal oil in the holes, set the 
hives off the ground with wool tied 
around the legs of the stands, but all to 
no purpose. 

I found that the queenless colony was 
not disposed to take kindly to my new 
queen, so I procured a large deep pan 
and put the hive on blocks, tilled the 
pan with water, put a lot of frames of 
hatching brood in, introduced the 
queen, and it worked all right for a day 
orso. Yesterday I went away, and on 
my return went to the hive to see my 
new queen, and found her dying, her 
legs bitten off, and her bees dead. The 
ants had drowned in the pan, till it 
seemed there were thousands floating 
on the water, and the balance of them 
marched over the dead bodies ‘‘ onward 
and upward.” The ‘* apiarist now feels 
despondent,” and wishes some of his 
brother bee-keepers would help him out 
of his troubles by telling him how to 
destroy the nests of these ants. 


I have tried hot water by the boiler 
full. It may be that my disaster will 
prove a *‘ light along the shore ” tosome 
other apiarist who wishes to raise a few 
queens. 

Lagonda, Clarke Co., O. 

[Many of the usual plans for ridding 
the apiary from the presence of ants 
appear to have been pretty thoroughly 
tested by Mr. Burnet. He has used 
strychnine, kerosene, wood ashes, Paris 
green, lime, hot water, etc. 

Salt scattered on their nests, or pow- 
dered borax, which, after a rain, makes 
asoapy mixture, will usually cause them 
to emigrate ‘* bag and baggage.”’ Tansy 
leaves, catnip, copperas, black walnut, 
and tobacco smoke are all distasteful to 
them, and they will usually decamp at 
once where such are used. 





It is claimed by some persons that 
they cannot cross a wide chalk mark, 
and to stand the hive (or its legs, if it 
has any) ona board and make a chalk 
mark 144 inch wide all around will keep 
them out of it. Of course it must be 
renewed after arain. But this is not 
an infallible remedy; they will some- 
times ignore its existence entirely, and 
cross and re-cross at pleasure. 

To exterminate them some drive a 
crowbar deep down through their nest, 
causing a trap into which thousands 
upon thousands drop and die. 

A jar or tin can, with holes punched 
through the tin cover with a small awl, 
half filled with honey mixed with wa- 
ter, and then placed near the ants’ 
nest, or burying it level with the 
ground, will destroy them in great 
quantities. 

The large black ants are extraordina- 
rily fond of honey, and will sometimes 
earry off large quantities of it in ashort 
time. 

Mr. A. I. Root mentions a case—his 
hives were troubled with ants, and his 
bees, after being annoyed much with 
their presence, took them up, one ata 
time, and flew away from the apiary and 
dropped them to the earth so far away 
that they could not again return. 

The pungent odor given off by the 
ants is very obnoxious to the bees, 
and if they cannot expel the intruders 
they will swarm out, and no amount of 
‘* returning” them to the hive will cause 
them to remain. 

It may be well to try some more of these 
methods of defense before becoming 
totally ‘* despondent” over the trouble. 
The case is an unusually severe one 
and requires severe measures. Ordi- 
narily we would not counsel their exter- 
mination, but when it becomes a ques- 
tion of which shall be exterminated— 
the bees or ants—we must say,save the 
bees at all hazards. 

Sulphuret of lime is said to be the 
most potent remedy for their expulsion, 
and a more recent letter from Mr. Bur- 
net states that he has used it with full 
success.—ED. | 








For the American Bee Journal. 
The Manufacture of Glucose. 


M. M. 


BALDRIDGE. 


So much has been said respecting 
glucose by those who know very little 
about it, that I have concluded to send 
you the following article from the Chi- 
cago Tribune for republication, so that 
both sides of the question may be 
heard. The author is a stranger to me, 
but it is my impression that he knows 
what he is writing about. It seems that 
glucose, when made properly, is not 
such a very unhealthy product after all. 
The Tribune says: 

‘*Glucose is the Latin name for all 
saccharine solutions contained in the 
cereals, in fruits, peas, beans, etc. It 
differs from sucrose (cane-sugar) in that 
it forms no crystals, and is identical 
with the sugar formed on dried fruits, 
particularly raisins, from which the su- 
gar thus formed derives its name of 
grape sugar. 

** Kirchoff.a chemist at St.Petersburg, 
Russia, was the first to convert starch 
into sugar. This was in 1811. It created 
at that time, when the traffic of colonial 
sugars was interdicted by Napoleon, 
such a sensation that several factories 
were at once erected in France and 
Germany. The excitement, however, 
soon subsided after it was found that 
the sugar was much inferior in sweet- 
ness and taste to cane sugar, and the 
invention of the extraction of pure su- 
gar from beet root, which soon followed, 
thereafter put a stop to the whole un- 
dertaking. 

‘+ Beet-sugar. however, did not yield a 
palatable syrup. All the experiments 
failed to improve it into an article for 
table use, and this brought to life again 
the question of the feasibility of ma- 
nipulating the starch into an uncrys- 
tallizable syrup. Still it was not before 
1832 that the eminent practical chemist 
Payen commenced to improve upon the 
first rude process of the conversion of 
starch into sugar and syrup. He was 
followed by Musculus and Dubrunfault, 
and these three men may be regarded 
as the founders of this enormous indus- 
try. The researches which they made 
were followed by the most astounding 
suecess. They produced a syrup in 
color and taste even superior to cane 
syrup. It did not possess the powerful 
sweetness of the latter, but it had the 
great advantage of being not liable to 
crystallize. 

** This result gave at once a new life to 
the abandoned enterprise. Factory fol- 
lowed factory throughout France and 
Germany. Better and improved ma- 
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chinery and methods were discovered 
continually. The sugar, at first a brown, 

bitterish product, became a pure, white 
and sweet article, and was found to con- 
tain all the elements for the ameliora- 
tion of beer, wine and vinegar. It was 
also found that the saccharine principle 
could be checked, and the syrup turned 
into a gummy substance, equal in its 
elements to the best gum-arabic. 

‘* In 1838 France and Germany counted 
19 factories in full operation, and with 
a steadily increasing demand. The erec- 
tion of new factories and improved 
methods kept on unabated, and in 1867, 
at the time of the Paris Exposition, 
there were working on the continent of 
Europe 67 glucose factories. In 1878 
there was an increase of 15 more estab- 
lishments, which made a total of 84 fac- 
tories. If we consider that the great 
bulk of the enormous amount turned 
out daily is grape sugar and guminv 
glucose, we may make some estimate 
of the great traffic in Europe of these 
two articles. The demand for table syr- 
ups in Europe is very light in compari- 
with that in this country. Seven-eighths 
of this production is there used for man- 
ufacturing purposes. * * * 

‘Tn the fall of 1865, when residing in 
New York City. I received a letter from 
one of my friends in France, a manu- 
facturer of glucose, by which he ad- 
vised me of having shipped a keg of 
his white, dense glucose, with a request 
to compare his product with the best ar- 
ticle made in this country. He wished 
to know what progress the business had 
made in the United States. The sam- 

le glucose which arrived was an excel- 

ent article, and at once I took steps to 
investigate the matter. 

‘Tomy utter surprise, no glucose could 
be found for comparison. The article 
was actually so little known that the 
wholesale confectioners declared they 
had never heard even of the name. I 
then commenced to work over some of 
the glucose into a sweet syrup, and in- 
troduced a sample of it to one of the 
heavy sugar brokers. When I told him 
that the main base of the syrup was 
starch, and it could be produced pound 
for pound, he refused to believe me, but 
I partly convinced him by proving the 
tact from some scientific works, and by 
letters from European manufacturers. 
A few days after Wall = Was in an 
excitement. Corn syrup was intro- 
duced, and its career opened Met Aline 1, 
where now many factories are success- 
fully operated, of immense capacities.” 


The above article gives some points 
of historic value, and we cheerfully 
give place to it, as Mr. Baldridge re- 


quests. But we can never look upon 
the adulterations which are made with 
glucose with anything but feelings of 
disgust. 

The author of the above is in error as 
to the origin of the word glucose; it is 
not Latin, as he says, but it is a Greek 
word, and means *“‘ sweet.”” He also is 
mistaken regarding the origin of the 
name grape sugar. In some instances, 
therefore, he evidently does Nor know 
what he is talking about! 

The N. Y. Tribune has the following 
excellent article relative to the multitu- 
dinous adulterations made with glucose: 


‘* Tt is known that many mills are kept 
busy grinding minerals and earth for 
this adulteration. It is fearful to think 
of the clays and starches, glucose and 
pigments, that are swallowed by inno- 
cent infancy, and of the doctors and un- 
dertakers who will share the profits with 
the candy-makers. 

‘** Of these adulterants, glucose, which 
is generally assumed to be innocent in 
asanitary point of view, is becoming 
one of the most unmitigated and suc- 
cessful swindles of the age. With corn 
at 20 or 30 cents per bushel, it is almost 
as cheap as clay, and a large per cent- 
age of adulteration possible makes it the 
favorite and most profitable means of 
perpetrating fraud in sugars and mo- 
lasses. It is used by sugar refiners, by 
manufacturers of syrups, by makers of 
confectionery, for mixing with honey, in 
making sweet wines, and in all the pro- 
ducts into which cane sugar enters. 

‘“*Unfortunately the extent of this 
manufacture may not be fully revealed 
by the census. Those who will cheat 
will also lie. Could the facts be di- 
vulged, the community would be aston- 
ished at the magnitude of its manufac- 
ture. Were it offered as glucose to the 
ultimate consumers, at its real worth, 
there would be noobjection—and at the 
same time little sale. The manufac- 
turer shares with the maker of sugar 
products the gains of this nefarious 
business, while the consumer unwit- 
tingly pays for a substance of trifling 

value the price of real sugar. New 
York. Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and possibly many other places are cen- 
ters of this manufacture, which is kept 
as secret as possible, like the manu- 
facture of illicit spirits, which plunders 
a vigilant and powerful government 
only, while this trade oppresses mil- 
lions of poor and unsuspecting people. 
Swindles like this should be by lawa 
felony.” 














Conventions. 


Read before Livingston Co., Mich., Convention. 


Chaff Packing for Wintering Bees. 
EDWARD GREENAWAY. 


The wintering of bees is one of the 
most important factors in the manage- 
ment of the apiary. The loss occa- 
sioned by the long, and sometimes very 
severe winters in this latitude, is greater 
than all the other losses with which we, 
as bee-keepers, have to contend. 

Hence, we should study this subject, 
and adopt some plan which will, at 
least, reduce this loss to a minimum. 

In my Opinion, there are only 2 modes 
of wintering which are really worthy of 


to stock-growing, or any other business 
for profit or pleasure ? 

I prefer chaff-packing to cellar win- 
tering; perhaps, because in my 3 years’ 
experience with wintering bees I have 


not lost a colony. I do not ascribe my 
success, however, to ‘‘ luck” but tothe 
‘“*chaff packing” and ‘proper man- 
agement in the fall.” 

It may be of interest here to give, 
somewhat in detail, my manner of pre- 
paring bees for winter: 

First, Be sure that all colonies are 
kept breeding until Oct. 1, which they 
will usually do, unless there is a scarcity 
of honey in the flowers; in which case, 
feed them to stimulate breeding: by so 
doing you have young bees, which will 
stand the winter much better than old 
bees. 

Second, About Oct. I reduce the num- 












































Prof. Cook’s Winter Packing Boz. 


our attention, viz.: Cellar wintering 
and packing in chaff on the summer 
stands. All the other methods I con- 
sider hazardous, and experiments which 
are not yet fully demonstrated. 

Some old-style bee-keepers say that 
they had good luck with bees for anum- 
ber of years, till a poor honey season 
came, followed by a hard winter, killing 
all their bees. They then gave up the 
business in disgust, saying that their 
“luck” was gone. Would the farmer 
who lost his stock for want of proper 
sare, food and protection against the 
cold winters, ascribe his loss to ** luck?” 
Of course not! Why should not we 
adopt the rule that “anything that is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,’’ 
and apply it to bee-keeping as well as 





ber of frames in the hive to 5 or 6, ac- 
cording to the size of the colony. I re- 
gard it as very important ‘‘to use no 
more frames than the bees can cover.” 
Third, Be sure that each colony has 
at least 20 lbs. of good, sealed honey 
(coffee A sugar will do as well). 
Fourth, Cut with a tin tube a %-inch 
hole through each comb for winter pas- 
sages, and fill the vacant space on each 
side of the frames with chaff-cushions, 
protected from the bees by white wire 
cloth fastened to a frame and fitting in 
the hive like a division board, (the hive 
is thus contracted to the size of 5 or 6 
frames), place a chaff-cushion over the 
frames and contract the entrance to 1 
inch, and all is ready for the packing 
boxes. For these procure common 


























** stock”? lumber, at a cost of about 50 
cents each, and make them from 4 to 6 
inches larger on every side than the 
hive, with a slanting roof that will not 
leak, and a spout about 4 inches square 
and 1 foot long, leading from the en- 
trance of hive through the packing box, 
a la Cook (see ‘‘ Cook’s Manual, page 
250). Then fill all the space around, 
above and below the hive with chaff, 
and we are done with them until the fol- 
lowing April. 

The advantages of this mode of win- 
tering are, that bees are enabled to fly 
at any time when the weather will per- 
mit,and the combs will never be moldy, 
whether they are covered by the bees or 
not. 

I also claim advantage over the chaff 
hive, in that I have a double chaff cov- 
ering, and that the chaff comes in di- 
rect contact with the bees on 3 sides in- 
stead of 1, thus more readily absorbing 
the moisture. I also do not have the 
extra trouble of manipulating such 
large and heavy hives in the summer. 

Cellar wintering has been practiced 
successfully by many experienced bee- 
keepers, who have cellars sufficientl 
dry and properly ventilated; but such 
conditions many of us have not. The 
past winter has been so warm and wet 
that many bees were lost in the cellars 
in this vicinity. 

I will not at this time attempt to give 
any directions for cellar wintering, but 
will leave it for some one who has had 
experience in that direction, and con- 
sequently will be more competent than 
myself to do the subject justice. 

Howell, May 1, 1880. 
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From the Beinen Zeitung. 
Discussion on the Caucasian Bee. 


AUSTRO-GERMAN CONVENTION. 


HERRVOGEL: In commencing, let me 
give you some incidents in the history 
of this race of bees. It is surprising 
that its qualities should have been so 
long untested, since German apiarists 
were long ago informed of its existence 
through men of science. 

The famous naturalist, Pallas, trav- 
eling in the mountainous regions of the 
Caucasus, by order of the late Empress, 
Katharina LI., noticed the native bee of 
that country, and sent a specimen to 
Berlin, under the name of apis remipes, 
Which may now be found in the ento- 
mological collection, where I first saw 
it in the year 1862. 

Last year the Councillor-of-State, Dr. 
Buttlerow, of St. Petersburg, published 
in the Bienen Zeitung a dissertation on 
the subject of the ** Caucasian Bee and 
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its Culture.” In this article he says: 
‘The Caucasian bee is a special race. 
which has many variations in regard to 
the color of the first segment of the 
abdomen, and partially like the hybrids 
of the German and Italian bee found in 
the neighborhood of Wladikawkas, in 
the same bright yellow color, which we 
esteem so much in the Italian bee.” 
This gentleman says that the Cauca- 
sian bee produces a good number of 
queen cells,and also much honey. 

I came into possession of the first 
Caucasian bees in May, 1879, and will 
now enumerate my observations rela- 
tive to the subject: 

1. Is the Caucasian bee really a special 
race, as Dr. Buttlerow says in the 
Bienen Zeitung for 1878? Though there 
is a great variation in the color, I de- 
clare this bee to be a special race ; first, 
look at the type of race, and it is not 
much smaller than other races. 

2. Does this bee possess that ‘‘ extra- 
ordinary gentleness” of which Dr. 
Buttlerow speaks ? I could hardly be- 
lieve it, and I reasoned as follows: Dr. 
Buttlerow came from St. Petersburg to 
the Caucasus, and, visiting several bee- 
keepers, became prejudiced in favor of 
that much-praised bee; but now I be- 
lieve in it, for I have had the proof of 
its gentleness in my own Pr, While 
manipulating this race of bees it is not 
necessary to apply smoke at all; if I 
want the bees to move away from a 
comb, I blow on them to insure success, 
but there is no reason to get them an- 
gry by blowing or striking them, and 
there is no probability of provoking 
them to stinging. I will add, that these 
bees also preserve their amiable dispo- 
sition in increased temperature, and 
even in the hot period of fulmination 
or the changes of meteorological influ- 
ence. Butitis a noted fact the Cau- 
casian bee is very belligerent toward 
strange or robber bees, and millers and 
robbers never leave the Caucasian hive 
except as they are carried out dead. 

3. The prolificness of the Caucasian 
is very great, and also the disposition to 
rear drones, which shows their tendency 
to swarm. This is also stated by Dr. 
Buttlerow, who says that an apiary of 
5 colonies ina year has increased to 15. 

4. It is not strange to find 100 queen 
cells in a moderately large colony. As 
the Caucasian bee is a special race, it 
does not follow that the queens pro- 
duced will be weak and inferior because 
of the great number of cells built. 
About the natural qualities of the Cau- 
casian bee, I will give them at some fu- 
ture time in the Bienen Zeitung. 

5. I cannot, of course, state this sea- 
son whether the Caucasian bees are the 





greatest honey gatherers, because I did 
not receive the first queens till in May ; 
it was the latter part of June before 
the young bees went out, and the 
middle of July before they commenced 
gathering honey, which brought the sea- 
son too late to determine their quali- 
ties. They were always busy gathering 
when there was anything to be ob- 
tained, and this fact leads me to hope 
they can be relied upon when there are 
flowers in the fields. It is not possible 


to determine their value till next yea 
after having passed a winter, and been 
tested during a full season’s honey flow. 


Dr. BurTrLEROW, of St. Petersburg: 
For the benefit of those who did read 
my disertation in the Bienen Zietung, I 
will tell how I came to possess the Cau- 
casian bee. 

Two vears ago I traveled to the Cau- 

“asus to spend the season, and there I 
met the bees and the apiarists, who 
keep their bees in ‘‘Ssapetks.”? This 
bee I did not notice particularly by its 
color. but did so at once by its extraordi- 
nary amiability, which was observable 
to me, having always been accustomed 
to our cross Russian bees, which we 
could only manage by a plentiful use of 
smoke. The Caucasian bees, on the con- 
trary, but rarely require the use of 
smoke. 

I was much astonished when I once 

saw the destruction of nearly all the 
queen cells in a colony (and where they 
existed in a mass) without using any 
smoke, and that, too, in the evening, 
while the field bees were at home in the 
hive. I had to acknowledge the docility 
of the Caucasian bees as a phenomenal 
one. This was a strong feature in their 
favor, and I at once determined to pay 
further attention to them. 

I did not think the Caucasian bees 
more a race than the Italian or others. 
We do not find any great difference be- 
tween the black and yellow bees; but 
if we look on descent, we must speak 
about races, and so I think we should 
also designate the Caucasian bee as a 
race, if only for the reason that, besides 
their amiability, they exhibit such an 
extraordinary propensity for building 
queen celis and for swarming. In re- 
gard to their ability as honey gatherers, 
J] can only say the Caucasian apiarists 
are very successful; but this is a ques- 
tion which we must determine in the 
future. 

When I became acquainted with the 
qualities of these bees I purchased 
queens at once, and placed in the care 
of a bee-keeper at Moscow, in 1877. 
Two bee-keepers of Moscow state that 
the progeny of those queens are of the 


same amiable disposition I had ob- 
served, and in consequence of which I 
proposed to the Free Imperial Econom- 
ical Society the importation of this race 
into Germany and Russia, and received 
an order to proceed to Caucasus for the 
shipment of the bees. In the meantime 
something unexpected transpired. A 
Caucasian apiarist, of the most common 
kind, purchased in the spring a number 
of colonies in the generally used straw 
hives, or ‘‘Ssapetks;” as he found 
many of them very weak he could do 
no better than unite them, and, after 
doing so, sent 24 surplus queens to a 
friend in St. Petersburg to sell, without 
having previously informed him. From 
these queens, taken from weak colonies, 
and perhaps old, I purchased 12 and 
sent them to Mr. Vogel, who at once 
sent 4 to Mr. Gunther at Gispersleberg. 

Finally, I made the journey to Wladi- 
kawkas, the very home of the progres- 
sive Caucasian bee-keeper, and from 
thence I sent4 queens to Mr. Vogel and 
4to Mr. Gunther. The bee-keepers from 
whom I obtained those queens used im- 
proved hives with movable frames, and 
pay more attention to color, etc. They 
are also said to prefer the black queens 
to yellow ones. 

As before stated, I found the gentle- 
ness of this bee to be ‘‘ phenomenal.”’ 
took the queens with my hands, and 
lifted the bees into the hives. Among 
30 colonies from which I had taken 
away the queens, I only once used some 
smoke, and then it was really not nec- 
essary. ‘Twice I saw bees swarming. 
Once I placed myself in their midst, 
and made quick and sudden motions, 
and I was not stung. On another occa- 
sion a swarm clustered on a tree, get- 
ting confused; we shook the tree, and 
I went among the bees while swe: ating, 
but was not stung, although we tried in 
every way to anger them. 

I was on the other side of the moun- 
tains, in Alsatia,on the coast of the 
Black Sea, and there I saw some bees 
which are blacker than the Caucasian, 
and less amiable, for I was stung once 
by them while blowing in the entrance 
to the hive. They are not so pretty as 
the Caucasian bees. I hope to be able 
to give further particulars regarding 
these bees in a short time. 

HERR GUNTHER, of Gispersleberg: I 
have to confirm the remarks of Messrs. 
Vogel and Buttlerow, as my observa- 
tions and experience were the same. 
You may gather these bees in your 
hands, or on the combs, without being 
stung. I manipulated and operated 
with my bees in every manner without 
the use of smoke, and without being 


| stung or annoyed by them. 











Los Angeles, Cal., Convention. 





Met May 15 at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Pres’t J. E. Pleasants in the chair. Af- 
ter reading the minutes of the last 
meeting, the Secretary read the report 
of the Committee to Correspond with 
the Apiarists of other counties rela- 
tive to some plan for fixing the price for 
honey. 

A communication from the apiarists 


of Santa Barbara County relative to | 


concentrating the sale of honey was re- 
ceived. 

After some discussion, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That we, the apiarists of | 
Los Angeles County, co-operate with | 
the brother apiarists of Santa Barbara | 
and Ventura Counties in concentrating | 


the sale of our honey shipped to San 


Francisco, in the houses of Stearns & | 


Smith and Hatch & Barkley. 


J. W. Wilson said the prospect for a | 


good crop was fair, but, owing to the 
extreme poverty of the bees at the be- 


ginning of the working season, the crop | 


would fall short. 


J. E. Pleasants was of the opinion 


that it would not reach half of what it 
was in 1878. 

I. S. Battles said that by this time in 
1878 he had taken 7,000 lbs.; this season 
he had taken but about 1,500 lbs. from 
about the same number of colonies. 

J. Haskell. of San Fernando, was 
called upon for his method of treating 
foul brood. He said: 


soda water; 1 1b. soda to 20 gals. of wa- 
ter will renovate all brood combs. In his 
opinion, chilled brood was the origin of 


foul brood, and that it was spread | 


through the apiary by the exchange of 
comb from one hive to another. 

After making some arrangements for 
an exhibition of honey and the offering 
of prizes, the Convention adjourned till 
June 19, 1880. N. LEVERING, Sec. 
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Albany Co., N. Y., Association. 








At the fifth semi-annual meeting of 
the Albany Co. Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, held on April 6, 1880, the following 
officers were elected for next year: 

A. Snyder, President; G. J. Flans- 


burgh, G. B. Carpenter, F. Boomhower | 


and G. J. Parent, Vice Presidents; W. 


S. Ward, Secretary; W. D. Wright, | 


Treasurer. 
The next meeting of the Association 
will be held at New Salem, Albany Co., 
N. Y., Oct. 5, 1880. 
W.S. WARD, Sec. 
Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 


) Clean out the | 
hive moet | by scalding with hot | 


weeks later than last year. 


Letter Drawer. 








Woodland, Ill., June 9, 1880. 

I have 457 colonies, with which to 
commence the season. About % of 
them are in good condition. I think 
white clover is as early as common in 
this locality, but not more than half a 
crop, yet i think there is plenty. The 
weather has been too cool since it 
bloomed, but is warmer now. 

T. N. MARQUIS. 





Jordan, Ont., June 7, 1880. 

IT have 93 colonies and they are now 
gathering honey from white clover. 
The hives I use have frames about 1214 
inches square, and from 8 to 32 frames 
in each hive. My bees are doing well. 
I have hives with 15 brood frames (10 
filled). Numbers of bees in this local- 
ity have starved. Success to the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL; I have taken it 
ever since 1870. A. A. HONSBERGER. 





Canajoharie, N. Y., June 8, 1880. 
As regards the action of the North- 
eastern Convention, I consider it hasty 
and unjust in the extreme, and feel that 
the result will show the bee-keeping 
fraternity of America your worth and 
value. Your journal has the honor of 
being the best,and I should be at a loss 
without it. Whenever I have offered 
you an article to publish, it has ap- 
peared verbatim in the JOURNAL, not- 
withstanding I am a poor writer. May 
the editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL live long and reap the fruits of an 
unselfish devotedness to the interests of 

apiculture. SILAS M. LOCKE. 





La Crosse, Wis., June 9, 1880. 

Swarming time has commenced here, 
and bee-keepers are all very busy pre- 
paring for the season’s work. he 
weather for the past 2 weeks has been 
rather unfavorable for the bees to 
gather honey. We have had excessive 
rain for the past 2 weeks. The last 
night’s rain (Sth of June) was the most 
damaging of the season. The white 
clover is just blooming, but about 3 
May was 
an excellent month for the bees; they 
gathered honey extensively from fruit 
blossoms, and we had considerable 
honey dew. They also worked on the 
oak. The honey of the oak is not very 
good in quality. One of my colonies 
has some surplus; quite a number of 
them have stored large quantities of 
honey in the brood chamber during 
May. L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 








Downsville, Wis., May 26, 1880. 
About 24 of the bees in this part of 
the State died last winter or this spring. 
Those that came through in fair condi- 
tion are doing well. I lost 6 out of 62; 
the first I ever lost in wintering. The 
flowers are secreting an unusual amount 
of honey thus far thisspring. The bass- 
wood will blossom very full, and we are 
expecting a large honey crup. My first 
swarm came off yesterday. I expect 
more to-day. A. J. TIBBETTS. 


Glen Rock, Pa., May 28, 1880. 

_I repudiate the unjust attack of the 
Northeastern Convention by promptly 
inclosing to you $1.50 to renew my sub- 
serlption to the BEE JoURNAL for an- 
other year. Dear Editor, please to con- 
tinue your fight for truth, right and 
** justice to all,” as you have done in the 
past, like a brave Captain. Bees here 
are doing well, but it begins to be dry. 

J. H. Burr. 

[Knowing that we had done nothing 
to merit the censure of the Utica Con- 
vention, we are not in the least dis- 
turbed, but had we been, the prompt 
and unmistakable rebuke given to it 
by our patrons—east, west, north, and 
south—would have reassured us. To all 
let us here return thanks for their 
‘*kind words” and hearty indorsement. 
We shall endeavor to storm the citadel 
of error and falsehood with red hot ar- 
guments, but will care for the wounded, 
the dying and the dead with charity, 
and cover their faults with its mantle. 
—ED.|] 





Dixon, Ill., June 3, 1880. 

My bees are in good condition now; 
but, from the looks of white clover, 
there will be a light crop of honey, as it 
is mostly winter killed; only young 
plants from seed, and they are rather 
thin on the ground. Bees wintered well 
where vy were taken care of, but box 
hive men have lost from 44 to all they 


had. I lost none. B. F. PRatr. 


Crown City, O., May 20, 1880. 

At present my bees are doing their 
level best on poplar blossom. I lost 20 
per cent. of my bees during the winter, 
and the rest barely weathered it 
through, but now 71 colonies never had 
a better showing; everything ‘full up,” 
and by the first week in June expect it 
lively in swarms. My hives and every- 


thing are in order for emergencies; I 
have Muth’s extractor, and will use it 








to the tune of 1,000 lbs. in a few days; 
also a Bingham smoker. So when I 
walk into my apiary I have got to be 
choked off before I can come out. I 
like my bees, and therefore give my 
time wholly to their management; all 
have been opened, cleaned and re- 
cleaned, and every necessary attention 
given them. Please find inclosed the 
**Sweet William ” for the JoURNALAan- 
other year; I must have “ ’im.”’ 
C.S. NEWSoM. 


Sheridan, Mich., June 9, 1880. 

1. When a queen is removed from a 
colony for the purpose of starting queen 
cells, can she be safely introduced at 
once in a strong nuclei of several 
frames of brood and bees taken from 
different hives ? 

2. If 2colonies are united, one with 
a young queen, the other with an old 
one, will the old one be killed ? 

3. Should a sheet of foundation or an 
empty frame be placed between two 
frames of brood? My bees draw it out 
sooner than when placed at one side. 


{[1. Many report in favor of immedi- 
ate insertion of the queen among bees 
thus brought together, but we prefer 
and use the introducing cage for 24, 36, 
or 48 hours, as circumstances seem to 
indicate. 

2. If the young queen has not com- 
menced to lay, she will undoubtedly be 
victorious in a royal combat, as the lay- 
ing queen is more clumsy and cannot 
use her sting so readily. 

3. When the weather is sufficiently 
warm and the season advanced to war- 
rant spreading the brood, if the combs 
are full of it, the foundation can be al- 
ternated to advantage ; but where put 
between combs in which the bees are 
storing honey, they will extend the cells 
in the old comb while drawing out the 
foundation, thereby causing the combs 
to be of different thickness.—ED. | 


Bear Lake, Mich., June 14, 1880. 
Bees wintered very poorly in this lo- 
cality. One person who had 70 colonies 
last fall has lost all but one weak one ; 
others have lost all. Nearly all have 
lost 4g or more. I feel that I have been 
very fortunate, for 1 put 46 of my own 
colonies with 8 belonging to a neighbor 
in my cellar last fall, and took out 50 
good colonies this spring, which are do- 
ing moderately well, and are now com- 

mencing to swarm. D. H. HoPKIs. 














Fuller’s Station, N. Y., May 29,1880. 

I send to Prof. Cook the contents of 
a king bird’s gizzard, with request to 
examine with a microscope and report 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

W.S. WARD. 

[This poor king bird, slaughtered for 
the good of science, had one consola- 
tion at least—his last meal was rich and 
bounteous; fragments of nearly all 
kinds of insects were to be seen, prin- 
cipally beetles. There was no sign of 
any bees—neither drones nor workers. 

I know from actual examination that 
the king bird does sometimes capture 
worker bees, but with us the damage is 
very light. One can never examine the 
stomach of one of these birds without 
coming to the conclusion that, as an in- 
sectivorous bird, it ranks even with the 
beautiful blue bird, as par excellence. 
—A. J. Cook.] 


Nebo, Ill., May 19, 1880. 

I have 21 colonies; I wintered 7 colo- 
nies with good success; have divided 
this spring and bought 12 more. I am 
transferring them now. I have in- 
vented a clamp for fastening comb in 
frames, that makes quick work. Itis 
as follows: Take a sheet of tin and cut 
it in strips 44 in.; it must be long 
enough to admit of bending over the 
top and bottem bars ateachend. Punch 
holes in each end large enough to allow 
a No. 12 wire to pass through ; lay down 
the frame on 2 of the clamps, then put 
in the comb and slip the wire pins 
through; it is quickly done and they 
are easily taken off. If this idea is 
worth anything please give it in the 
JOURNAL. Ihave the same queen yet 
that I got of you last spring; she is a 
good one. E. T. Boater. 


Otsego, Mich., June 21, 1880. 
Bees are doing finely since the flood 
of rains we had. We have had none 
now since the 15th. We now have 
bright clear weather, just right for 
honey. T. F. BINGHAM. 





Hillsboro, Ill., June 19, 1880. 

I send you a plant that grows around 
the town and in the fence corners. 
When cut the smell is — The 
bees are working on it from mornin 
till night. Please give me the name o 
it. My bees are doing nicely now. 

J. H. SHIMER. 


[It is motherwurt, and is an excellent 
honey-producer.—ED.] 





Huntsville, Ala., May 14, 1880. 

Having been appointed Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Association for 
Alabama,I acknowledge the compli- 
ment, and will do what I can to further 
the interests of bee-keepers in this 
State, for I think it one of the finest 
locations in the country for bees. I have 
34 colonies of Italian bees, and a 
to double them during the season. I get 
from 80 to 100 lbs. surplus honey from 
each colony. Not long ago I had a 
swarm come off,and in 15 or 20 days 
every frame was filled with honey. I 
use a frame 914x1414, and 19 to the hive. 
I am charmed with my success in bee 
culture, and shall do all I can to create 
an interest in the science of bee-keep- 
ing in this State. 

JAMES A. AUSTIN. 





Lansing, Mich., June 15, 1880. 
In my report of the Central Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association last month, 
on page 277, it says that Mrs. Baker 
‘‘ gave statements of success with the 
chaff hive.”’ This is isamistake. She 
is all in favor of the cellar for wintering 
bees, and has the best of success. She 
probably has the best cellar in the State. 

GEO. L. PERRY. 


[This mistake was caused by a slight 
omission. It should have read thus: 
‘* Mrs. Baker described her method of 
cellar wintering, and gave statements 
of great success that were a comparison 
with the chaff hive.”’ The words in ital- 
ics were accidentally omitted.—Eb. } 





Hastings, Minn., June 5, 1880. 

I have finally saved 13 cononies, 1 of 
them in fair condition. Rev. A. Telford 
has only 4 left out of the 84 colonies he 
had last season. Some reports of foul 
brood here. Some colonies that were 
strong last season. and not divided nor 
extracted, are now sending out swarms. 
We have had much wind and sudden 
changes, preventing many bees from 
returning to their hives, weakening 
many colonies. The Northern Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers’ Association met here 
on the 26th and 27th ult. It was not 
well attended but was an interestin 
meeting, and opened the way for a goo 
meeting this fall at Minneapolis, where 
the next session is to be held, during 
the State Fair. Wa. DYER. 





Chester, 8. C., May 24. 1880. 

I have 14 colonies of bees in Lang- 
stroth hives and 10 in box hives. I had 
a swarm April 5. = bees are doing 
well now. 1. S. HARDIN. 











Emporia, Kan., June 3, 1880. 


My bees are now doing well. I win- 
tered 18 colonies on their summer 


stands without loss. I had 10 swarms 
in May. I think we shall have a good 
honey season this year. N. DAVIS. 


Guise, France, May 29, 1880. 

I always read the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with the greatest pleasure, 
and I peruse its excellent articles before 
I do those in any other journal pub- 
lished in Europe. 

L’Asse L. Dubois. 


Plymouth, Wis., June 9, 1880. 
Enciosed find specimens of a bug 
which is devouring what little bass- 
wood bloom we would otherwise have. 
I also send you a sample of their work. 
Please name the insect and their habits 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
J. N. McCoum. 
[This is one of the leaf-eating beetles 
(Dichelony chaelongatula, Say). It feeds 
on the leaves of various trees. I often 
get them by the score in jarring the 
plum trees for the plum curculio.—A. 
J. CooK.] 


Linden, N. Y., June 14, 1880. 

I have 48 colonies of bees in fine con- 
dition. They did not gather much honey, 
only enough to keep up brood-rearing, 
until June 12; since then they have 
been at work on white clover. I have 
30 colonies of hybrids; they are excel- 
lent honey-gatherers, but a little crosser 
than pure Italians. I wintered on the 
summer stands, packed in planer shav- 
ings. I lost 38,2 of them queenless. I 
transferred 31 of them this spring into 
movable frame hives. Success to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

JAS. S. LORD. 


Greenpoint, N. Y., June 9, 1880. 
Several plans have been tried for the 
fertilization of the queen in confine- 
ment, but as yet none have been tho- 
roughly successful. I would like some 
one that has the conveniences to try an 
ideaof mine. Asitis the nature of the 
queen to fly high in the air, where fe- 
cundation takes place, may not the air 
at some certain heighth have some in- 
fluence upon them? I would take 
gauze or netting of some kind; make 
it about the size and shape of a barrel, 
keep it in shape with about3 or 4 hoops, 
put the queen and drones into it, and 
hoist it up in the air about40 or 100 feet, 
by a flag-staff or some such means. 
Would not the experiment be worth try- 

ing ? J. NEWTON. 





\ Salem, Ind., June 7, 1880. 
Parties from Nashville, Tenn., are 
here selling the “Golden Bee Hive,’ 
patented by David Thompson, July 3, 
1877. They claim a combination pat- 
ent covering nearly all the features of 
any movable frame hive, with division 
boards, feeders, ete. With many others 
of the readers of the BEE JOURNAL I 
wish to have a certified copy of their 
claims published, so that we may know 
what their claims are. 
JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 
{In order to ascertain exactly what 
Mr. Thompson patented, we sent to 
Washington for an official copy of the 
patent. From it we glean the following : 
‘* What I claim as new, and desire to 
secure by letters patent is: The com- 
bination, with the hive proper of the 
supplemental hive or box B, feed-board 
A, feed-cup C, and key and lever E, all 
arranged substantially as described and 
shown. DAvip THOMPSON.” 
It will be seen that this patent does 
not cover the hive proper (brood cham- 
ber), nor the frames nor division board. 
Mr. Thompson only claims the ‘‘ com- 
bination” of his surplus arrangement 
with the hive proper. His surplus ar- 
rangement consists of small frames of 
the same length of the brood frames, 
but about 14% their depth; these hang 
by the top-bar, over the brood frames, 
and both the frames and their manner 
of hanging, together with their posi- 
tion on the hive, are all old, and have 
long been common property! The 
‘“*combination” which Mr. Thompson 
claims is simply the attaching of his 
‘* supplemental hive,’ or surplus box, 
to ‘‘the hive proper,” and he has no 
claim upon any movable frames, or any 
of the desirable features of the ordi- 
nary hives, or upon division boards. 
His ‘‘ feeder,” ‘“‘ key” and “ lever,” are 
the main points in his patent, and these 
are, perhaps, of the least importance to 
bee-keepers.—ED.] 


Vermillion, Dakota. June 16, 1880. 
My bees are doing well. I started the 
season with 38 colonies; have increased 
by natural swarming to 70, and will 
probably have 20 more. Our honey sea- 
son commences about July 1, and will 
continue till about Oct. 10. 
C. G. SHAW. 





\ 








Lebanon, O., June 17, 1880. 

I have an Olm foundation mill and 
like it very much. I have already made 
300 lbs. of foundation on it. 

JOHN T. MARDIS. 


Albion, Mich., June 20, 1880. 
Bees are doing but little here; it has 
been too wet and cold,and I had to feed 
out more than 100 pounds of honey to 
keep them alive and the queens laying, 
and I do not think my 50 colonies have 
more than 2 lbs. of honey each, and yet 
they are mostly strong innumbers. The 
season looks dubious for honey. 
A. GRIFFES. 
[The glorious weather we are having 
now will work wonders in the line of 
gathering honey if it is the same in 
Michigan as here.—ED.] 





Pearl Rock, lowa, June 10, 1880. 

I receive the JOURNAL regularly, and 
from it get much useful knowledge ; 
first, by its advertisements of the best 
bee implements, and, second, by writ- 
ings of such men as Doolittle and oth- 
ers, who have had much experience in 
the management of bees. From it I 
have been led to purchase a Bingham 
knife and smoker, an Everett extractor, 
an Olm foundatien machine, a Swiss 
Wax extractor, ete., which are all first 
class implements. It will pay every- 
body that keeps bees to take the BEE 
JOURNAL. We have had the as 
honey-producing June so far that can 
be; it has rained excessively. My bees 
would have starved if they had not 
had some old honey. I have to feed the 
new swarms; they cannot make any 
comb, for there is no honey; but with 
the beautiful foundation and feed they 
go right along with their work. I hope 


to hear that others have had better ~ 


times. Tuos. TRACY. 
Macon, Ill., May 15, 1880. 
In the fall of 1878 I had 5 colonies of 
bees; last fall 11. I had but little sur- 
plus honey last season. I have never 
lost a colony in wintering. I use the 
standard Langstroth hive, and give 
them 6 full frames of honey to winter 
on. Luse division boards, chaff cush- 
ions on sides and top. I use enameled 
cloth over the frames, with a wire 
screen 244 in. square in the center; the 
cloth is elevated in the center about 2 
in. to run the water each side of the 
cluster of bees. I dtaw the cloth down 
over the hive tight, and have the cap fit 
well. I winter thus on the summer 
stands, and they are strong in the 
Spring. F. J. STICH. 





Coopersburg, Pa., May 24, 1880. 
My bees came through the winter in 
very fine condition, and everything 
looked prosperous, but unless it rains 
soon our honey crop in this part will be 
a failure. I had a swarm on May 7. 
PRESTON J. KLINE. 


Morrison, Ill., June 19, 1880. 

I have a fine field of alsike clover, and 
wish to know how to secure the seed. 
If some one who has had experience 
with it will write me at once how to do 
it, I will cheerfully pay them for their 
trouble, if they wish it, besides thank- 
ing them. It is the only thing my bees 
are at work on now. There seems to be 
no honey in the white clover, as the old 
roots were mostly winter-killed. 1 wish 
I had 10 acres of alsike instead of 2. 

F. W. CHAPMAN. 

[Alsike clover should be cultivated 
the same as the red. The first year it 
blooms but sparingly, but the second 
season it is at its best. After the third 
year it should be sown again, in order 
to perpetuate the crop. To save the 
seed allow it to stand about 2 weeks 
longer than if it were to be cut for hay. 
Obtain the seed with the aid of aclover 
huller.-—ED.] 





Woodbury, Conn., June 21, 1880. 

White clover began to show May 26, 
and bees gathered honey from it about 
June 8, but were quite slow, and only 
about as much as they used for breed- 
ing purposes. The blacks were more 
frequently seen on it than the Italians; 
but about June 5 the Italians were quite 
freely working on red clover, in which 
our very dry weather appears to have 
dwarfed the flower tubes, and the col- 
onies that had boxes on showed that the 
Italians would work on the red clover 
in dry seasons with a good will. Ihave 
examined closely into the reason why 
some people have thought their colonies 
were queenless when, in fact, they were 
not, and when the bees show by their 
actions that there isa queen presentand 
yet no eggs are to be found. In such 
cases the queen, if found, will show at 
the end of the abdomen a hard, yellow- 
ish-white bunch, about the size of a 
small shot, which gives evidence that 
the queen is egg-bound and cannot 
lay. Two weeks since I was called to 
go about 10 miles southwest to examine 
a black colony in which a tested Italian 
queen had been introduced. I found 
her, after examining carefully for about 
an hour. All the brood in the hive was 
capped over,so that she must have been 











egg-bound for about 10 days. 
her and held her carefully by the head 
in my left hand, and, with a sharp nee- 
dle in my right hand, I laid her side- 
ways on the edge of the hive, and run 
the needle through the bunch close to 
the orifice of the abdomen, and pulled it 


I caught 


out. In 2 or 3 days she began to lay 
again, and is now doing well. This is 


the 5th case that I have found in the | 
last 2 years, and they were all good pro- | 


lific queens. In3 of the cases, I tried 
honey and warm water, and soaking 
them in warm water, but to no purpose. 
In the last 2 cases, I used the needle 
with perfect success. It is of no use to 
do anything for the first 5 days; but, 
after that time the accumulated eggs 
can be torn out, and in 3 to 5 days she 
will begin to lay again, and continue to 
do so all right. H. L. JEFFREY. 





Dunlap, Kan., June 18, 1880. 

I have some yellow melilot or sweet 
clover. It is 6 weeks earlier to bloom 
than the white clover, giving us that 
advantage. 
new bee plant. I have only about a 
dozen stalks of it, and these [ obtained 
by an accident. One came up in my 
stock yard. I think it was brought by 
wild pigeons. It has all the good 
qualities of the white clover. 

S. P. SOWERs. 


[{ Melilot is one of our best honey pro- 


I want to know if thisisa | 





ducers, and gives honey of the very best | 


quality.—ED.] 





Camanche, Iowa, May 26, 1880. 
I buried 195 colonies of bees last fall ; 
I lost 7 in wintering thus, and 23 in 
springing them. My bees are all Ital- 
ians, and are in good condition. 
A. F. McKENRICH. 





Decatur, Ill., June 19, 1880. 
No swarms; no honey; and bees are 
almost starving. I have kept bees for 
15 years but never saw anything like 
this. There has been plenty of rain, 
but not too much; white clover is 
blooming abundantly, still there is no 
honey. Last year, with almost the 
same weather, we had a great yield of 
honey. Will not some kind friend 

‘rise and explain?” E. A. GASTMAN. 


{In all probability the winds have 
prevailed from the north-east or north- 
west, We have often noticed that we 
get no honey unless the wind comes 
from the south, south-east or south- 
west. Honey is now being gathered 
very fast.—ED.] 





Nassagaweya, Ont., June 17, 1880. 

I am well pleased with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL; especially the way you, 
dear editor, defend your rights when as- 
sailed. Do yourself and the BEE JouR- 
NAL justice, and the great majority of 
bee-keepers will maintain and defend 
your rights. Mr. Heddon, in the June 
number, has done one side of the sup- 
ply dealers’ question ample justice, but 
omitted a very grave part on the apia- 
rists’ side. Allow me to show how a 
large majority of supply dealers act. 
They advertise with a great flourish ; 
and, of course, we, at a distance, think 
they are all right. We make inquiry 
about something they advertise ; a bar- 
gain is concluded, in a few days we 
forward the money. Now comes the 
trouble. For weeks and months we at- 
tend the mails, but receive not a word. 
The articles ordered are forgotten; 
while the supply dealers are whist- 
ling some merry tune, at home, or 
on some excursion of pleasure, it may 
be, while we are disgusted with their 
silence and delay. It seems this habit 
is too general. Canadian supply deal- 
ers and queen-breeders are dragging 
along, a month behind their orders. 
Some facts will illustrate. In Septem- 
ber, last year, I sent to a queen-breeder 
for queens; it was three weeks before 
I gotareply. This spring I placed an 
order with a foundation manufacturer ; 
I got it on the 12th of June. Last, and 
not least, [ ordered a tested queen, and 
paid for her last May. She was to be 
shipped about the 20th of that month, 
but no queen has yet come to hand. 
Such things should not exist. Now, I 
would suggest that each of the bee 
journals exact a deposit of $500 from 
those advertisers, to be applied on all 
the non-fulfillment of their contracts. 
Brother bee-keepers, be careful to whom 
you send your money. I shall be more 
careful in future. It is my duty to say 
that during 3 years I have only found 
T.G. Newman & Son, A. I. Root and 
G. M. Doolittle to be punctual in filling 
orders for the respective articles they 
advertise. R. L. MEADE. 


[Now that we are out of the business 
of ‘‘ supply dealing,” like Mr. Heddon, 
we feel free to make a few remarks for 
the general good. Our correspondent 
mentions some names of dilatory deal- 
ers. Out of a sense of justice to all we 
have omitted the names. The transac- 
tions mentioned will sufficiently point 
out to the persons referred to, the mat- 
ter complained of, and we hope hasten 
the filling of the orders, and the adop- 











tion of more promptness in the future. 
if it can be helped. We know that some 
have to work almost day and night to 
keep up with their orders—for all rush 
in ordersat the same time, and all want 
them filled in a great hurry. During 
the 3 or 4 years that we were in the 
‘* supply ” business it was the rule here 
that all letters must be attended to and 
acknowledged the same day, and, in 
nearly all cases, the goods were shipped 
the same day, or at most within a day 
or two, except orders for special sizes 
or makes, something not kept in stock, 
or articles which had to be made to or- 
der. In such cases, as we were at the 
mercy of manufacturers, we could only 
wait and send postal cards asking them 
to “‘ hurry up,” etc. In some cases we 
know they were ‘“‘ worked almost to 
death,” as some of them expressed it to 
us,to keep up with their orders and 
please their patrons. 

Queen-breeders this, as well as last 
year, have had a hard time to keep up 
with their orders. The weather was 
such that after rearing queens they 
could not be fertilized, or were lost on 
their ‘‘ marriage flight,’ and so delays 
and disappointments were the result. 

We must all exercise much patience 
with one another, for it is so hard toap- 
preciate the circumstances in which 
others are placed, when we are not wit- 
nessing them. 

In some cases delays are caused by 


the * dealer’ not having sufficient cap-~ 


ital to earry a stock, or facilities for 
manufacturing on a large scale when 
the rush comes. 

Mr. Meade is rather hard on some 
“dealers,” and we happen to know a 
few of such who have no business qual- 
ities, and could not carry on any kind 
of business with credit to themselves 
or pleasure to their customers. We 
have refused to advertise for such, and 
have thereby saved bee-keepers from 
losses and annoyances. 


The plan suggested by Mr. Meade is 
impracticable; it has one feature to 
recommend it, however. It would give 
bee-keepers the assurance that when 





they sent their money to a dealer he 
would be a responsible party, and they 
would be sure of getting what they or- 
dered or have their money refunded. 
With so many small dealers (which are 
daily increasing), the plan could not be 
carried out. Sometimes these are more 
responsible and conscientious than 
older and larger ones. 

Then, again, buyers are not all hon- 
est and conscientious. We know by 


| experience some are unreasonable and 


unjust; though the great majority of 
them are the opposite to this, we are 
happy to say. 

The only remedy that is available, we 
think, is for bee-keepers to send their 
orders to those they know to be prompt 
and reliable dealers. It is quite certain 
that bee papers cannot always deter- 
mine the business capacity or responsi- 
bility of their advertisers, no matter 
how much care and watchfulness they 
may exercise.—ED. | 





Dunkirk, N. Y., June 16, 1880. 
Bees have wintered well in this sec- 
tion of country. I had mine packed 
with dry leaves, out of the woods. I 
lost none out of 22colonies. The spring 
has been rather unfavorable for honey 
gathering, up to this time, but to-day 
ees have done well. White clover in 
full bloom. The basswood trees hang 
very full of flower-buds. I had7swarms 

come out to-day. Wm. BoLLine. 





Princeton, Wis., June 22, 1880. 

Last week a part of one of our 
swarms went to a tree, and I took the 
Bailey Swarm Catcher and held it under 
the bees, and shook them off into it; I 
let them settle and then took them to 
the hive. We have been using this 
Swarm Catcher this summer with much 
satisfaction. My son, a lad 17 years of 
age, has hived several swarms with it. 
It is easily adjusted to the hive—the ex- 
tension standard keeping it in any 
desired position. We adjust that and 
the sliding door in the morning and set 
theswarm catcher nearthe hive. When 
the swarm begins to issue from the 
hive, I set the swarm catcher close to 
the mouth of the hive, use the two 
cloths to stop all cracks about the 
entrance of the hive, and the bees are 
captured. When the swarm is in, shut 
the sliding door, and set the swarm 
catcher to one side until you are ready 











to hive the bees. The ease with which 
a swarm is secured is astonishing. 
When the hive is ready we carefully 
carry the swarm catcher to it, turn the 
large end, where the bees have clustered, 
to the mouth of the hive; remove the 
door, and shake the bees out on to a 
board in front of the hive, and proceed 
as usual. Mrs. AARON BAILEY. 


Libertyville, Mo., June 10, 1880. 
The enclosed specimen of a plant 
grows here; about 15 inches high, 4 or 
5 stalks from one root. What is it? 
Bees are averaging well. What becomes 
of the poison from bee stings, when 
onee in the blood? If it does not re- 
main there, what counteracts it ? 
G. B. DINEs. 
[The specimen of plant inclosed is 
Ceanothus Amevicanus (Jersey tea, red 
root), a shrub very common in dry 
woodsandon poorland. Ihave received 
it before as a bee plant.—W. J. BEAL. 


Poisons taken up by the blood from 
the alimentary canal, or those injected 
directly into the blood, are either de- 
composed and eliminated, or directly 
eliminated, by the excretory organs— 
the lungs, kidneys and skin—or they 
pass into the secretions, as the milk, the 
perspiration, ete.—A. J. Cook.] 





Honey Creek, Ky., June 16, 1880. 

To makers of comb foundation I 
would suggest that the easiest and by far 
the most preferable way to work sheet 
wax is dry, with flour or starch rubbed 
over it, just enough to take off the 
stickiness. The sheets roll through the 
machine like pie-crust, and the bees 
seem to appreciate the change from 
soap to biscuit very highly, judging 
from the readiness with which they go 
to work on it. I give Mr. Heddon no- 
tice that I think of applying for a pat- 
ent on this. My plan will be to roll in 
enough biscuit with the foundation so 
that when put in the sections and filled 
out with sweets, it will be both bread 
and honey. It will come within the 
scope of my invention to furnish honey 
cake of all styles and qualities from 
cornpone to pound cake, all done up by 
the bees in prize boxes, pound sections, 
or any size to suit the market. The 
floured foundation needs no paper be- 
tween sheets, and is better without 
washing, though, if preferred for any 
reason, the flour can readily be washed 
off with a soft brush. Makers of foun- 
dation who have not yet ** got used to” 
the muss of starch, soap and slippery 
elm will appreciate this suggestion, no 





doubt. To those who think the old way 
the best I offernosympathy. W.C.P. 
[Our correspondent feels very merry 
over his “ biscuit foundation.” After 
the ‘‘ pound cake,” perhaps the bees 
will try their skill at making “ bride’s 
cake” for the *‘ honey moon,’ and per- 
haps may be induced to store honey- 
wine, metheglin and mead in their cells, 
all ready for parties and picnics. This 
is an age of wonders.—ED.] 
Wagon Works, O., June 18, 1880. 
While transferring some colonies of 
bees from box to frame hives, for a 
neighbor, a short time since, I came 
across what I suppose is foul-brood. At 
the time I thought the worms were the 
cause of the caps of the cells being per- 
forated; there being many worms in 
the hives. I transferred the last one on 
Friday, and upon going on Monday to 
remove the wires that held the combs 
in the frames, I saw a large number of 
open cells with the putrid remains of 
brood that had never been capped over, 
and in attempting to remove it found it 
to be tough and tenacious, and of all 
shades of color from a nearly white, 
ropy mass, to black, and in either 
color looked very much like ordinary 
pus, or matter of the same color from a 
wound or sore on a person, and very 
offensive; so much so, that I have 
smelled it when standing by one of the 
hives when closed up tight. I went 
immediately and read all I could find 
about it in my bee books, and in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the past 
9 years. But I did not find any rule 
that tells me howI may know every 
cell that has foul-brood in it. Mr. 
Muth, in November JOURNAL, 1879, 
says: ‘‘We recognize those capped 
cells afterwards, by their flat appear- 
ance and a little perforation in the 
middle.”’ I find that all the flat cells, 
whether perforated or not, and a great 
many others that look as though they 
contained healthy brood, are _ foul- 
broody. I have not tried any remedy 
for it yet, but shall follow Mr. Muth’s 
directions, with salicylic acid and soda 
borax in one hive, and Dr. Abbe’s, or 
Mr. Whiting’s method with the hypo- 
sulphite of soda in another; and I will 
then have five more to try other reme- 
dies on. Will notthefumes of burning 
sulphur destroy the fungus that is said 
to be the cause of the disease? If, as 
Dr. Prenso says, ‘“‘a single cell may 
contain forty billions of the a I 
do not see how I shall ever be able to 
spray each one in all the multitude of 
cells in a hive. A. B. MASON. 
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Weston’s Mills, N. Y.. June 18, 1880. 

My partner, Geo. A. Wickwire, and 
myself desire some information con- 
cerning the workings of our bees this 
spring, as their conduct, to us, at least, 
is a little surprising. The facts are 
these: Our colonies were cased and 
packed in chaff last fall on the summer 
stands, and came through the winter in 
good condition, and in the spring were 
strong and healthy, with a large amount 
of brood, and no speckled or mildewed 
comb. Up to May 10 a fair proportion 
of drones was observed. Jpon that 
date a heavy frost occurred, which 
killed all our honey-producing flowers, 
and since that time nodrones have been 
seen. Our bees have shown no disposi- 


tion to swarm up to this date, while 


other colonies in this vicinity, which 
were not packed, and which came 
through the winter in a weak and un- 
healthy condition, have cast their first 
swarms. Our bees were transferred to 
the Langstroth hives about the middle 
of May, and no queen cells were dis- 
covered at that time. They are now 
storing rapidly,and, upon examination, 
we find queen cells that have been fin- 
ished and then destroyed. About 50 
colonies have been wintered in the man- 
ner described, and are working in this 
unusual way, showing no disposition to 
swarm. Can you tell us any reason for 
their strange behavior? We have no 
unusual amount of box-room. Our hives 
are overflowing with bees. Would it 
be advisable to swarm artificially at this 
late period in the season ? 
R. V. KING. 

[Your bees evidently commenced to 
breed early, and when the frost occur- 
red which killed the bloom, they were 
discouraged and killed the drones, they 
probably destroyed the worker brood 
and have not been strong enough since 
to prepare for swarming. As they are 
now srtong, they may be divided.—EbD.] 





Port Leyden, N. Y., June 21, 1880. 
Desiring to purchase a good comb 
foundation machine, I sent for samples 
from 4 different manufacturers, and I 
selected the Olm as the best and cheap- 
est. In due time my machine came, and 
Iam satisfied with the work it does. I can 
make foundation with heavy cell walls 
and very thin base, of the natural shape 
for the brood chamber, or starters for 
boxes. My bees accept it readily, and 
draw it out much sooner than any other 
that I have ever used. These machines 
are compound gear and well made, and 
I believe are by far the best and cheap- 

est made. M. M. STIMSON. 





Winooski, Wis., June 5, 1880. 

On page 298 of the BEE JOURNAL for 
June, I notice that Jas. Forncrook 
claims a patent on the one-piece sec- 
tion, and on page 299, Lewis & Parks 
state that there is no patent on it. 
Which shall we believe of these con- 
tradictory statements ? I would like to 
know the facts in the case. 

G. H. PIERCE. 

[The facts are these: Both of these 
parties have applied for a patent, and 
so has Mr. T. J. Dalzell,of Michigan. A 
patent has been allowed to Jas. Forn- 
crook & Co., after a prolonged litigation 
between the two parties at Watertown, 
Wis. Then came Mr. Dalzell’s claim, 
and an “interference” was instituted 
between him and Jas. Forncrook & Co., 
before the patent was issued. Now 
this ‘‘case’’ will be “tried,” and as 
soon as it is decided we shall give it in 
the BEE JOURNAL. The “ discrep- 
ancy” in the advertisements com- 
plained of is simply this: Jas. Forn- 
crook & Co. say that the ‘“‘ patent has 
been allowed,” and Lewis & Parks say 
that ‘‘ there is no patent on it.” Itisa 
dispute over technicalities—but both 
are absolutely correct.—ED.] 





Watertown, Wis., June 14, 1880. 
EDITOR BEE JOURNAL: Will you do 
us the kindness to set us right before 
your many readers. We have adver- 
tised to your readers that there is no 
atent on the Lewis section. In your 
ast issue Mr. James Forncrook claims 
to have a patent on said section, and 
holds us up to your readers as swin- 
dlers in that we have tried to mislead 
the public by saying there is no patent 
on the section. Now we again state 
that there is no patent on this section, 
and if you will do us the justice to write 
to the Commissioner of Patents you will 
officially ascertain that no patent has 
ever been issued to any one on said sec- 

tion. LEwis & PARKS. 


[As the patent was “allowed” but 
not * issued,”’ because of another “ in- 
terference ” being instituted by Mr. T. 
J. Dalzell, both statements can be 
reconciled. We regret that these gen- 
tlemen should be so enthusiastic. It 
would be much better to make a plain 
statement of the facts, rather than to 
dispute about technicalities. See our 
answer to G. H. Pierce.—ED.] 








Business Watters. 





OUR TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single subscription, one year 
Two subscriptions, “ 
Three subscriptions, “ ne 
Four subscriptions, “ ™ 
Five or more, m - 

Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines v ill occupy an inch of space. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 

Special Notices 50 cents per line. 

G2" We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 

Remit by express, money-order, registered letter or 
New York or Chicago _ drafts, payable to our order. 
Do not send checks on local banks, for such cost us 25 
cents each for collecting. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











District Convention at Chicago.—The 
responses to the inquiry, ‘“‘ Shall we have a 
District Convention at Chicago this fall ?” 
are numerous and emphatic. With one ac- 
cord they say: *‘ Yes; by all means issue 
the call, and we will bethere.” In obedience 
to this request, we now give notice that 
there will be a District Convention, com- 
posed of the Northwestern States, held at 
Chicago on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
14 and 15, 1880, commencing at 10 a. m. 





National Convention. —The North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society will hold 
its annual session at Cincinnati, O., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 29, 
30 and Oct. 1st, 1880, commencing at 10 a. m. 
Further particulars in due time. By order 
of THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


+ < C— 





(as~ We received an early importation of 
Italian queens on June Ist. Some of them 
were very fine, but many died en route, it 
being so cold on the Ocean ; they were also 
short of food. 


(3s A 20-paye Catalogue of James Forn- 


crook & Co., Watertown, Wis., is at hand. 
They manufacture hives, sections, ete. 





{as We have received the Cireular and 
Price-List of Joseph W. Newlove, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who sells all kinds of apiarian 
supplies. 





——_- <-- 


«> The prices of tin have been again 
lowered, and prices of some tin goods 
have also declined to old rates. 

















(as By referring to the printed address 
on the wrapper of every copy of the BEE 
JOURNAL, each subscriber can ascertain 


when his subscription expires. We stop 
sending the BEE JOURNAL promptly when 
the time for which it is paid runs out— 
sending only during the time paid for. In 
making remittances, always send by postal 
order, registered letter, or by draft on 
Chicago or New York. Drafts on other 
cities, and local checks, are not taken by 
the banks in this city except at a discount 
of 25c., to pay expense of collecting them. 





Houey & Beeswax. 


{ We will insert free of charg charge, under this heading, 
the names and addresses of persons having honey 
and wax to sell, giving a re than three hines and prices; 
all to occupy not more than three ines.—ED.] 








Heney and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Light honey, in single-comb sections, 
14@l6c.: when with more than one comb in a box, 2c. 
per Ib. less. Extracted, 7@9c. No new honey on the 
market yet. 

BEESWAX.—Prime choice yellow, 22@23c; darker 
grades, 15@2Uc. 

NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white, in single-comb sections, 15@ 
lic. Larger boxes. 2c. per Ib. less.  ~_rcree 7@9%e. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 23@24c 
CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—No new comb honey in the market yet 


New extracted ooney is slowly coming in. I have 
paid 6@8c. on arrival. 
BEESWAX— is good demand mnere, 
. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
The new crop of honey is coming forward freely, 
and the quality is general] good ; ; the estimated 
ield is about 4% as much as 1878. The market so far 
as cleaned up for local and Eastern shipments. 
Buyers for European markets are waiting for lower 
figures for extracted. We quote 
ON ~ yee L2@l5e.; Extracted, 5@6c. ® m., in 
bbls. and can 


BEES SWAX_-2@2 STEARNs & SMITH. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1880. Time and Place of Meeting. 


July 27—Cortland Co., N. Y., at Cortland, N. Y. 
Cc. M. Bean, Sec. 
Aug. 9—Lancaster Co., Pua., at Lancaster, Pa. 
3l1—Rock River V alley, at Davis Junction, Ill. 
. Fuller, Sec., Cherr Valley, Lil. 
Sept. — —W. Ill. and E. lowa, at New Boston, Ll. 
Will. M. Kellogg, Sec., New Boston, Ill. 
14, 15.—District Convention, at Chicago, Lil. 
29, 30 and Oct. ee. at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oct. 5—Albany Count . Y., at New Salem, WN. Y. 
5, 6.—Northern } BE at Carson City, Mich. 
7—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
Geo. L. Perry, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 
aR ney Kentucky, at Louisville, Ky. 
Bes. 8 .—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 


Feb. 2—Northeastern, at Rome, N. Y. 
5, 6—Ashtabula Co., O., at Andover. O. 
eS * owells, Sec., Jefferson, O. 
April oa Kentucky, at W inchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
&@™ In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—Eb. 
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Bingham’s Smoker Corner. 


Brownsville, Ky., June 7, 1880. 
T. F. Bingham, Otsego, Mich., Dear Sir: 
Please send me a half-dozen extra standard 
smokers by mail. The half-dozen you sent 
went off like hot cakes. Respectfully, 
HAZELIP. 


Galesburg, IIl., June 21, 1880. 

1 wish you would send by mail another of 
your large size Bingham Smokers to my ad- 
dress. This is the fifth or sixth one that 1 
have ordered for myself and uthers. 

HARMON BROWN. 


+ —<— - + 





(as~ We are prepared to supply all new 
subscribers with the numbers from Janu- 
ary when it is so desired. 





LARGEST BooK PUBLISHED.—The new 
edition of Wevster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
just issued, is believed to be, in the quantit 
of matter it contains, by tar the largest vol- 
ume published. It now contains about 
118,000 words defined, and nearly 15,000 
words and meanings not found in any other 
one dictionary. The Biographical Diction- 
ary, just added, supplies a want long felt by 
the reader and student, in giving the desired 
information so briefly. Never was any one 
volume so complete as an aid in getting an 
education.—Adv. 


DISSOLUTION NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby given, that the co- Aart yd 
heretofore existing under the name of THOMAS G. 
YEWMAN & SON, is this day dissolved = mutual 
consent. All accounts due to the said firm must be 
paid to Thomas G. Newman, who will! also pay all 
claims against the late firm, and continue the publi- 
cation of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and Bee 
Books and Pamphlets. The business of dealing in 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies will be continued by Alfred 
H. Newman. Dated at Chicago, Il, Ju ly} 1, 1880. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


GOOD BEE FARM 
For Sale. 


I now offermy Bee Farm, consisting of 40 acres of 
good land, good orchard, good new house, cost $1.200 
ps a ago. splendid celiar that will hold 150 colonies 
of bees, good market for honey. Price, $50 per acre; 
$1.000 down, balance on long timeif wanted. For 
further particulars address, 
7-9 R. MILLER, Compton, Lee Co., Ill. 











Binders for the Bee Journal. 





We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, forthe AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, at the 
following prices, postage paid : 

Cloth and paper, each.......... svevvoveccesed 50c. 
ET OE ncninccsdatonttvrrwteserises T5e. 

{#™” We can also furnish the Binder for any Paper 
or Magazine desired. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Decided! 
{| |} 


A patent on this “ Boss” One-Piece Section, here- 
tofore called the LEWIS SECTION, THE FINEST 
SECTION IN THE WORLD, has been allowed to 
James Forncrook. 


We clip the following from Lewis & Parks’ adver- 
tisement in May number of A. B.J.,to show how 
they have tried to mislead the public in this matter : 

* NOTICE.—There is no patent on the above Section, 
and the Examiner of Interferences of the Patent 
Office hus adjudged the same unpatentable ; so, any 
one has an undisputed right to manufacture sell or 
use the same. Do not be misled by parties claiming 
a patent on the same.’ 

e leave this matter to the public to judge who has 
tried to mislead. This, however will make no differ- 
ence with the price of these Joctions. as we shall sell 
them at the old price : 444x44 5.00. We will make 
the One-Piece Section any ae desired. Liberal 
discounts on orders of 5,000 and 10,000 lots, Send 
for new price list, issued May Ist. Full Colony of 
Italian Bees, $6.00. 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., June 1, 1880. 6-tf 


BAILEY’S SWARM CATCHER. 


Waupaca, Wis., June 16, 1880. 
To whom it may concern: 

Having this day witnessed the operations of the 
Bailey Swarm Catcher, in capturing a swarm of bees 
in this place, 1 would cheerfully recommend it to any 
one = keeps bees. Respectfully 

. W. LEWIS, Landlord of the Lewis House. 














Simplicity, Chaff and Story-and-Half Hives, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, 
DUNHAM FOUNDATION, ETC., 
CHEAP. 

Workmanship superior. Manufactured by 
MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N.Y. 


fy tt QUEENS $1.50. -—Tested Queens, 
daughters of imported mothers, $1.50; Dollar 
Queens, %c.; Mis-mated Queens, Sc. Safe arrival 
and Queens as re 74 7) quaranteed. 

j-ltp . A. ARD, Madisonville, Ohio. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


Good full colonies of Italian and hybrid bees for 
sale in 8-frame hives, with dollar queens, at $4.00 ; 
the combs are 13%x1l. Good 4-frame nucleus, $2.50. 
A few colonies pare Italians to sell at $5.00. Dollar 
Queens, 6 for $. Bee hives and empty combs to 
sell cheap. R. 8. BECK TELL, 

7-ltp New Buffalo, Berrien Co., Mich. 


DD. S. GIVEN, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


Foundation in Wired Frames a Success. 


We also Electrotype Dies any size desired. We 
make a specialty in rearing queens ; all our queens 
are reared from the egg, and we send out none half- 
developed. Send fora descriptive catulogue of our 
Presses, Italian Queens, Foundation, and all kinds of 
useful implements. A sample of our Foundation 
sent free. D. 8S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 














Italian Queens from Imported Mothers. 




















HOUSE. 
C. 0. PERRINE, 54 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Will buy at a fair price, for cash, any amount of 
COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


As a Manufacturer of 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


I can say my goods have given entire and universal 

satisfaction. The ruling low prices were made by me, 

and any one desiring any considerable quantity 

would do well to consult me before buying elsewhere. 
2" Market price for Beeswax. 


186].- Nineteenth Year. -]80). 


The Original Headquarters 


For Italian Queen Bees. Cyprian and Hungarian 
Queens ready to ship June 20. Our Queens are gold- 
en color, and warranted as good as tested ones. Safe 
arrival guaranteed by mail or express. Price for 
each Queen, $1.00. Circular free. 

4-9 H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body 
as pleasant, and liesstraight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Se f-fastening. It is just the thing for ho- 
tels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. 
Good for the lawn, piazza, or “ coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.0.D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad sta- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of Mason & 
Dixon’s line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri 
and lowa. HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton ; 207 Canal St., New York ; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia ; 94 Market St.. Chicago. Send for 
Circulars. 6-8 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


» CIRCULAR and 
, Vf SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 
eral heavy and light ripping. 
Lathes, &c. These machines are 
Wy especially adapted to Hive 
aking. It will pay every bee- 
¥ keeper to send for our page 
, Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do doit. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 

























Webster’s Unabridged. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


Four Pages Colvred Piates. 
Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 


4600 New Words and Meanings, 


including such as have come into use during the past 
fifteen years—many of which have never before 
found a place in any English dictionary, 


ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF OVER 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, Na- 
tionality, Profession and Date of each, 


GET THE LATEST. 


TEW EDITION contains a Supplement of over 
4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been selected 
and detined with great care. 
wit Biographical Dictionary, now added, of over 
9700 names of Noted Persons. 


GET THE BEST 


} ape of the best Dictionary of the English Dan- 
guage ever published. 
J Vg ma+¥- have always been condeded to be better 
than in any other Dictionary. 
llustrations, 3 about three times as many as. 
in any other Dictionary. 
rhe Dictionary recommended by State Superinten- 
dents of 35 States, and 50 College Presidents. 
n Schools--about 32,000 have been placed in 
Public Schools in the United States. 
niy English Dictionary containing a Biographical 
Dictionary—this gives the 
Tame with Pronunciation, Nation, Profession and 
Date of over 9700 persons. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
ALSO, 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo; 600 Engravings. 
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This remarkable medi- 
cine will cure _ Spavins, 
Splint, Curb, Callous, &c. 
or any enlargement, anc 
will remove the bunch 
without blistering or caus- 
ing a sore. No remedy 
ever discovered equals it for 
%4 certainty ofaction in stop- 
ing the lameness and re- 
=| moving the bunch. Price $1.00. Send for illus- 
S|trated circular giving positive proof, and your 
=| nearest agent’saddress. Kendall’s Spav- 

fin Cure is sold by Druggists, . 
tent by Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co., Enosburg Falls, Vermon™ 

FULLER & FULLER, 22 Market street, and VAN 
SCHAACK, STEVENSON & CO., 92 Lake street, 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 8yl 





































